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CLARISSA HARLOWI. 


AM [15S Clariſſa Harlowe, the ſubje& 

of this Hiſtory, was the youngeſt 
daughter of James Harlewe, Eſq; and was 
adorned with great perſonal charms, and 
fuch perfections, as rendered her the ſub- 
ject of general admiration. Her father 
was a gentleman of a rigorous, inflexible 
temper, and extremely tenacious of his 
authority as a huſband and a parent. Her 
mother was a lady of a mild and gentle 
A 2 diſpoſition ; 
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diſpoſition ; but too much over-ruled by 
her lordly huſband and imperious ſon, who 
left her little power of exerting the fine 
qualities ſhe poſſeſſed, This ſon was of 
a proud, untractable, unforgiving temper ; 
his ſiſter Arabella greatly reſembled him 
in her diſpoſition, and as ſhe was not diſ- 
tinguiſhed either by her beauty or accom- 
pliſhments, it is no wonder that her ſiſter 
Clariſſa, who was univerſally beloved, 
ſhould be the object of her ſecret jealouſ 
and diſlike : but ſhe had another reaſol? 
for her averſion; her grandfather had 
leſt Miſs Clariſſa a handſome eſtate, with 
a very elegant building called the Dairy- 
houſe, and enjoined his ſons not to diſpute 
it with her. This eſtate, however, raiſ- 
ed ill blood in the family; though the 
mild and charitable, humble and unam- 
bitious Clariſſa, reſigned it to her father's 
manzgement, which for a time prevented 
thoſe heart-burnings from breaking out, 
which her brother and ſiſter were unable 
to ſtifle, 

While 


— — 
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While Mr. James Harlowe, Clariſſa's 


brother, was gone to Scotland, Lord Ma— 
informed their uncle, Mr. Anthony Har- 
- lowe, that Mr. Lovelace, his nephew, was 


deſirous of entering into an alliance with 
the family, and that gentleman, who was 
a gay young rake, was admitted to pay 
his reſpe&s to Miſs Arabella, while Cla- 
riſſa was from home at the Dairy-houſe. 


The next day Miſs Arabella paid her a 


viſit, and let her know that ſhe was high- 
ly pleaſed with this event; though ſhe la- 


. mented that he was wild, and fond of in- 


triguesz but took notice that he was 
young, and a man of ſenſe. At the next 


' viſit ſhe liked him ſtill better; but though 


he afterwards made her ſeveral others, he 
avoided all particular declarations. A 
conduct which . Miſs Bella attributed to 


 baſhfulneſs, and grew extremely fond of a 
- modeſt man; but on his ſtill continuing 
ſilent on a ſubject that lay near her heart, 
mne at length grew offended. Mr. Love- 


lace, who in every thing behaved with the 
utmoſt art, took the opportunity of his 
" 7 ſceing 
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ſeeing her angry, to urge his ſuit; when 
he told him that ſhe had no inclination 
.to change: her condition, and was quite 
happy as ſhe was. This Mr. Lovelace re- 
ſolved to take for a- final anſwer, and ex- 
preſſing great concern at her reſolution, 
took his leave, and never more renewed 
- his ſuit. Mean while Miſs Bella, who was 
greatly diſappointed, made a virtue of 
neceſſity, and pretended to be extremely 
glad that ſhe had rejected him. 

Mr. Lovelace ſometime after returning 
into the country, paid a viſit to the family, 
profeſſing that he was very deſirous of cul- 
tivating a friendſhip with it, though he had 
been ſo unhappy as to be deprived of the 
hope of the wiſhed for alliance; and the 
lovely and accompliſhed Clariſſa being now 
preſent, his attention was obſerved to be 
entirely fixed on her, and the next day 
Lord M— making a formal propoſal in be- 
Half of his nephew, Mr. Lovelace was per- 
mitted to continue his viſits; though Cla- 
riſſa's father had received a letter from 
his gn wherein he charged Mr, Lovelace 

7 with 
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with' groſs immoralities, which induced 
him to ſuſpend the declaration of his own 
mind, till his ſon's return; on which ac- 
count Clariſſa would give him no oppor- 
tunity of converſing with her in private. 

Mr. Lovelace now became very inti- 
mate in the family, though Miſs Clariſſa 
never appeared to think his viſits paid 
more to her, than to the reſt, Meanwhile 
a young gentleman under the care of Mrs. 
Harlowe's brother-in-law, being ſoon to 
make the tour of Europe, and Mr. Love- 
lace, who had already made it, being 
able to give a good account of what was 
moſt neceſſary for a young traveller to 
obſerve, he was aſked to oblige them with 
a deſcription of each country-and court 
he had viſited ; to which he conſented, 
on condition Miſs Clariſſa would direct 
his ſubjects. 

In this fituation was Mr. Lovelace 
with the family, when Mr. James Har- 
lowe returned from Scotland, and being 


told of his viſits, loudly expreſſed his 


— He had an inveterate 
hatred 
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hatred of Mr. Lovelace, that had ariſen 
from their frequent quarrels at college, 
where that gentleman had ſometimes ri- 
diculed the haughty airs he aſſumed ; and 
.as Mr. James Harlowe never forgave what 
he thought an injury, he readily ſeized this 
opportunity of ſhewing his reſentment. 
Miſs Bella joined her brother from very 
different motives : ſhe boaſted her having 
diſcarded Lovelace, for which ſhe received 
the praiſes of her brother ; and when they 
could not avoid ſeeing him, their behaviour 
was cold and diſobliging, and ſoon dege- 
nerated into rudeneſs. - One day, on Mr. 
Lovelace's coming, young Mr. Harlowe 
abruptly aſked, what buſineſs he had with 
bis ſiſter; on which the other ſaid haugh- 
tily, he would anſwer a gentleman any 
way; but wiſhed he would not aſſume ſuch 
high airs, as he was not at college. Both 
their hands were on their ſwords ; but a 
gentleman interpoſing, the affair paſſed 
off for that time; yet as Mr. Harlowe 
ſeized every opportunity to inſult Mr. 
Lovelace, they fought, and the former was 

wounded 


— 
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wounded, and afterwards attacked by a 
Might fever; on which the whole family 
flamed out, laying all the blame on the 
innocent Clariſſa. 

Mr. Lovelace, who had 8 
given the young gentleman his life, ſent 
three days ſucceſſively to enquire after his 
health; and on the fourth came to pay him 
a viſit, which was conſidered as an inſult 
upon the whole family; and the father, 
though lame with the gout, could hardly 
be reſtrained from meeting him ſword in 
hand; while the engaging Clariſſa, terri- 
fied at this confuſion, fell into a ſwoon, 
and on her recovery, was cruelly inſulted 
by her inſolent ſiſter. At length Love. 
lace hearing of Clariſſa's * retired 
vowing revenge. | 

As Lord M— was leſs inclined to blame 
his nephew than to take his part, the whole 
family were afraid of him, and though they 
believed that Clariſſa correſponded with 
him, their regard for their own ſafety pre- 
vented their forbidding her. Mr. James 
Harlowe ſoon recovered, when both he 
mat and 
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and his ſiſter, the one from deep-rooted 
hatred, and the other from ſlighted love, 
deteſted the name of Lovelace, and reſolved 
to prevent all poſſibility of his entering 
into an alliance with the family, by having 
their ſiſter ſpeedily married. He propoſed 
ſeveral gentlemen, but ſhe rejected them 
all; and yet had ſuch influence over her 
father and uncles, who had hitherto 
ſhewn great affection for her, as to be per- 
mitted to have ſome will of her own: but 
being now teazed and uſed ill at home, 
ſhe intreated to be allowed to ſpend ſome 


. time with Miſs Howe, her moſt dear and 


intimate friend, which, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of her brother was granted. 
She had been abſent near a month on 
this moſt agreeable viſit, when, without 
the leaſt notice, the chariot was ſent to 
fetch her inſtantly home ; ſhe was greatly 
ſurprized, and immediately obeyed. On 
her return her conſternation was encreaſ- 
ed, at ſeeing, inſtead of the pleaſure with 
which ſhe was uſed to be received, a ſtiff 
* ſit on all their countenances; 
and 
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and at her being accuſed of being in 
Lovelace's company, ſhe pleaded, that 
ſhe had never converſed with him alone, 
and that it did not become her to preſcribe 


* who ſhould viſit Mrs. Howe. To this her 


father anſwered; that ſhe had been tos 
much indulged, and had refuſed ſeveral 
gentlemen ; but that it was now his turn, 
that he would be obeyed, and therefore 
inſiſted on her conſenting to W Mr. 
Roger Solmes. 

This gentleman was deeply in love with 
her; but was poſſeſſed of no one good 
quality; yet was immenſely rieh. Clariſ- 
ſa's generous heart roſe againſt him, and 
ſhe loathed the wretch who was famed for 
his avarice and meaneſs. Her oppoſition 
to this diſagreeable propoſal expoſed her 
to the moſt mortifying inſults from her 
brother and fiſter, and the harſheſt treat- 
ment from her parents and uncles. She 
was neither permitted to go to church, nor 
to pay any viſit; nor to appear before her 
father and mother. Her maid, who loved 
ber, was turned away; and Betty Barnes, 

a pert 
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a pert ſervant'of her ſiſter's, ſet over her, 
In ſhort, ſhe had no other conſolation, 
but her correſpondence with Miſs Howe 
for, being permitted to feed ſome Bantam 
poultry in an old woodhouſe, at the ſide 
of the garden, ſhe depoſited her letters un- 
dera brick ina hole in the wall, that open- 
ed into anarrow lane; whither her friend's 
ſervant came for letters, and depoſited his 

young lady's anſwers in the ſame. place. 
In this diſtreſs ſhe wrote ſeveral moving 
letters to her brother and ſiſter ; but in 
return received the moſt bitter taunts and 
inſults, with ſevere reflections on her ſup- 
poſed fondneſs for Lovelace. She alſo 
wrote to her father and uncles ; but they 
all remained inflexible. In vain ſhe urg - 
ed her averſion to Solmes, who, though 
he had a ſiſter in diſtreſs, had propoſed to 
make over his whole eſtate to them in caſe 
he died without iſſue by Clariſſa, Hence 
they alledged that her averſion ought to 
yield to the aggrandizement of the family, 
and the commands of a father, who hav- 
ing made no doubt of her compliance, had 
| gone 
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VF gone too far to recede ; and therefore ſhe 
Td muſt and ſhould be Solmes's wife. 

While Clariſſa was involved in this diſ- 
treſs, ſhe was dreadfully frighted by the 
ſudden appearance of Mr. Lovelace, who 

had entered the wood-houſe in diſguiſe. 
However his reſpe&ful behaviour in this 
lonely place, ſoon diſſipated her fears; 

but ſhe was in terror left he ſhould be 

ſeen ; ſhe therefore reproached him for * 

the danger to which he expoſed her, and 
was haſtening from him, when, throwing 
himſelf at her feet he entreated her ſtay 
for a few moments, declaring that he had 
committed this raſhneſs only to avoid a 
greater; he being no longer able to bear 

the inſults he received from her family, 

while his forbearance would be attended 

with no other effect, than his loſing her 

for ever, by her being obliged to marry 

the object of her averſion. She anſwered 
that no conſideration ſhould induce her to 

marry Solmes, ſince ſhe could, with great 
ſincerity, declare for a ſingle life. Here 
interrupting her, he expreſſed his concern 

811 3 that 
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that after ſo many inftances of his tender 
and obſequious devotion—Clarifſa ſtopped 
him by aſking, Why he did not in plain 
words mention her obligation to him for 
his unwiſhed-for perſeverance, that ſet all 


her friends againſt her. She muſt forgive 


him, he faid, for preſuming to hope for 


a greater ſhare in her favour, when ſo vile 
_ a reptile as Solmes was ſet up as his com- 


petitor; and that if ſhe was driven to ex- 
tremities, his family would be proud of 
giving her their protection. In ſhort, his 
behaviour encreaſed her confidence tn 
him; and ſhe was ſurprized to find that 
he ſeemed as well acquainted with the 
cruel treatment ſhe met with as herſelf. ' 

Soon after this ſhe received a very affec- 
tionate letter from her mamma, in which 
were incloſed patterns of rich filks from 
London, for the choice of ſeveral ſuits he 
was to have on her marriage with Mr. 
Solmes, with orders to come and ſhew 
her thoſe ſhe liked beſt': but commanding 
ker not to come into her father's or her 
preſence, if the was ſtill reſolved to eon- 
tinue 


—— 
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tinue undutiful. Her averſion to Solmes 
made her look on the patterns with hor- 
ror; and ſhe remained in her chamber, 
though reminded by Betty, (Miſs Bella's 
pert maid) that her papa and mamma 
waited for her in her father's ſtudy, In 
this perplexity. ſhe ſent her entreaties to 
ſpeak to her mamma alone; but in retuin, 
received an angry letter from her father, 
that he would ucver fee her more till ſhe 
was Mr, Solmes s Wife. 

At this time her dear friend Miſs. Howe 
warmly adyiied the reſumption of her 
eſtate; but Clariſſa, from a principle of 
duty, was averſe to any litigation with 
her father, even though by his barbarous 
treatment ſhe ſhould be reduced to want. 
Mr. Lovelace paid that young lady a 
viſit, in order to engage her intereſt with 


her iriend: He complainedof the repeated 


anſults he received from the Harlowes, and 
with an air of fierceneſs, told Miſs Howe, 
that if Gariſſa was forced to give her 
hand to Solmes, he ſhould deſpiſe-the 
world, and the world's cenſures, ſince the 

4 B 2 menaces 
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menaces of the family, and their triumph 
over him would warrant the utmoſt effects 
of his vengeance. 

Clariſſa had juſt received an account 
from Miſs Howe of this viſit, when her 
relations reſolved to force her to a com- 
pliance, by ſending her to azmoated houſe 
belonging to her Uncle Anthony, where 
ſhe was to be debarred from writing to 
any one, and have no other viſitors but 
Solmes and her barbarous Brother and 
Siſter, On this reſolution ſhe wrote warm 
remonſtrances to her brother, and had the 
ſpirit to add, that ſhe ſhould think it hard 
'to be compelled to go to any one's houſe, 
when ſhe had one of her own, to which 
ſhe might retire. Soon after this letter 


was ſent, Miſs Bella came up in a flame: 


O ſpirit, cried ſhe, Is it to come to this at 
laſt ?-You want to be independent, do 
vou? My Papa has lived too long for 
you !—Clariſla was going to (peak, when 
rudely putting her handkerchief to her 
mouth, you have done. enough with your 
pen, the agg; but your indepen- 

dent 
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dent ſcheme will not be granted: Prepare 
this moment, for to-morrow you go, de- 
pend upon it: Tis determined, Child, 
you muſt go to-morrow. Thus ſhe ran 
on, till Clariſſa, quite out of patience, cri- 
ed, No, more of your violence; talk in 
this manner to your. ſervant ; and let me 
tell you, I won't go to-morrow, except I 
am dragged away by violence. What, 
girl, reſumed Bella, not if your papa and 
mamma command you? That command 
ſhall come from their own mouths, return- 
ed Clariſſa, and not from yours; and ſay 
another word, let the conſequence be what 
it will, I will force myſelf into their pre- 
ſence, and demand of them, what I have 
done to be thus treated. Come along, 
child come along, meek one, cried 
Bella ; you'll find both your deſpiſed pa- 
rents—lI don't want to be led, returned 
Cleriſſa; and ſince I can plead your in- 
vitation, I, will go. She was haſtening 
to the ſtairs, but Bella locked the door ; 
on which ſhe returned, and went into her 


_ cloſet, 
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In the evening a letter was brought her 
from her ſiſter, in which ſhe was told, 
that her mamma had begged her off, till 
the next week, but ſhe had done het 
buſineſs with the family; for, thanks to 
her ſtubborneſs, none would receive her 
but her uncle Anthony. Clariſſa ſent the 
copy of this epiſtle to her mother, with a 
ſhort one of her own, defiring to know if 
ſhe was thus uſed by her's or her father's 
order ? fince if ſhe was, ſhe wonld ſubmit. 
In return, her mother wrote, that ſhe had 
ordered her ſiſter to moderate her zeal for 
their authority, and concluded with bid- 
ding her try to deſerve a more agreeable 
treatment. In ſhort, it was reſolved, that 
within three days the ſhould go to her 
uncle Anthony's, which the learned from 
an inſolent note written by her brother. 

Clariffa was in this perplexed fituation, 
| when ſhe received a letter from Lovelace, 


in which he 'obſerved, that he had ſome- 


thing of the utmoſt importance to com- 


municate to her, and begged her to meet 


him in the garden; owning that he had 


˙¹ > 
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procured a key, but was afraid of diſ- 
obliging her by coming without her leave; 
velling her alſo he was ill of a cold he had 
 *aupht by waiting in the coppice behind 
the garden, in the midſt of the rain. Miſs 
Clarifſa, who was rendered deſperate by 
the ſeverity of her relations, and felt her 
Pity, i“ not her love, excited in his favour, 
let him know that ſhe would meet him the 
next night. She had no ſooner depoſited 
Her letter, than her heart miſgiving her, 
me went to take it away, but Lovelace 


; had been fo watchful, that it was already 


in his poſſeſſion. — This was Tueſday, and 
on Thurſday ſhe was to be carried 'to 
.the moated houſe, from which there ap- 
peared no poſſibility of eſcape. Finding 
that her relations were unanimouſly ye- 
ſolved on this ſtep, ſhe ſent a note to her 
uncle Harlowe, entreating more time: 
A requeſt which they refuſed to grant, 
without the hard condition of her re- 
ceiving a viſit from Solmes ; when in or- 
der to comply as far as ſhe was able, ſhe 
accepted of the delay on their own terns, 

but 


* 
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but deferred the diſagreeable interview 


till that day ſevennight, 


Chlariſſa having obtained ſo much time, 


; revoked her appointment with Lovelace, 


- deſiring him to write what he had to com- 


. municate, In his anſwer, he complained, 


in very high terms, of her breaking her 


. , promiſe, and now appeared rather the 


haughty, than the humble lover. Clariſſa, 


in her reply, expreſſed; her ſurpriſe at the 


"2 


freedom of his reproaches, and told him, 
that ſhe was ſo much alarmed at this treat- 


ment, that ſhe defired the laſt letter he 
had written might be the laſt trouble he 


would give himſelf on her account. 
That unhappy lady, filled with the ap- 


prehenſion of her being carried to her un- 
. .cle's, now ſent Miſs Howe a ſmall parcel 


of linen, with all her papers; and that 


young lady promiſed to try to engage her 


mother to give her privately her protec- 
tion. Two days after ſhe received another 


letter fromLovelace, who expreſſed himſelf '3 
under mortal apprehenſions from Solmes's 
valit, and even propoſed to fix her in a 


place 


| 
| 
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place of ſecurity, either with the ladies 
of his family, or wherever ſhe ſhould chuſe, 
and then leave her entirely at her own 
liberty, either to agree with her friends, 
or to approve or reject him, as his future 


conduct ſhould deſerve. - But ſhe told him 


in her anſwer, that ſhe had intended ne- 
ver more to write to a man who could 
reflect on her, for making uſe of her own 
judgment; cenſuring him for his clandeſ- 
tine proceedings, in order to come at the 
ſecrets of her family ; and obſerving, that 
her averſion for Solmes would not permit 
her to doubt her reſolution ; tho” ſhe would 


not have him interpret this averſion in his 


own favour. | 

The dreaded time of meeting. came, 
and Clariſſa being ordered into the parlour, 
went down with trembling reluctant ſteps. 
Solmes, who was richly dreſſed, ap- 
proached her, cringing to the ground, 
with a viſible confuſion on every feature. 
After half a dozen choaked-up hems, he 
began, He was very forry —it was his 
misfortune—it. was his misfortune—and 
e then 
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then he ſtopped. Clariſſa ſat down, turning 
? her face from him, and fanning herſelf, 
5 On which he reſumed, it was his awe, 
' his extreme reverence for ſo ſuperlative a 
lady, and he hoped ſhe would not deſpiſe 
him for-ſuch true tokens of love. He 
then added, ſhe might have heard things 
to his diſadvantage ; and if ſhe would men- 
tion them, he would either own his faults, 
or convince her that he was baſely belied. 
Clariſſa acknowledged that ſhe had, but 
as he was nothing to her, nor ever could 
be, it did not become her to concern her- 
ſelf about them. He returned, that he was 
very ſorry to hear it, but was fure ſhe 


would not be willing to correct. Then 
correct this fault, ſaid ſhe, don't occaſion 


don't fee, Madam, he replied, how my 


be 


ſhould not tell him of a fault that he 


a poor young creature's being compelled 
in the moſt material article of her life, in 
behalf of a perſon ſhe cannot value. I 


withdrawing my addreſſes would render. 
you happy. That is ncthing to you, ſhe 
cried, interrupting him; you will then not 


A 
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be to blame, and will be intitled to my 
moſt ſincere and hearty thanks. 

Mr. Solmes now pauſed, and appeared 
irreſolute; when her uncle Anthony com- 
ing in, immediately cried out, So, niece, 
ſitting in ſtate, and giving a haughty au- 
dience. Why this diſtance, Mr. Solmes ? 
I hope before we part to ſee you on a 
more intimate footing. Clariſſa on her 
uncle's entrance, roſe up, and humbly 
beſought his compaſſion. You, niece, he 
rephed, will have every body's favour 
when you have learned to deſerve it. If 
I ever can deſerve it, ſhe cried, I certain- 
ly deſerve it now: I will engage never 
to marry without my- father's conſent, 
and yours, Sir, and every body's. I will 
take the ſolemneſt oath that can be offer- 
ed me. That, returned her uncle, in. 
a threatening voice, is the matrimonial 
one to this gentleman. It ſhall, couſin 
Clary, and the more you oppoſe. it, the 
worſe it ſhall be for you. You ſhall. 
ſooner, Sir, ſhe cried, follow me to: the 
BAR? And Mr. Solmes, added ſhe, take 


notice 
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notice, there is no death I would not 
ſooner undergo than be for ever unhappy 
by being yours. Her uncle now ſwore 
ſne ſhould, in ſpite of all oppoſition, be 
Solmes's wife, within a week at fartheſt. 
To which ſhe replied, I am very ſorry, 
Sir, to ſee you out of temper, and am 
but too ſenſible, all this is owing to my 
brother's inſtigations, who would be far 
from giving the inſtance of duty ſo cruelly 
exacted from me. 
She was now going, when her brother 
bolted upon her, crying, Return, pretty 
Miſs. Your intriguing brother ſhall re- 
deem you! You ſhall be redeemed from 
ruin, by being married to this worthy gen- 
tleman, and hereafter you will thank him 
for his condeſcenſion. Then ſeizing her 
hand, he pulled her to Mr. Solmes, and 
endeavouredto join their hands; on hie 
Clariſſa ſtrove to ſnatch her's from him.. 
How now, Miſs Clary | he cried ; . And 
how now! ſhe returned. What right have 
you to diſpoſe of my hand? Let me go, 
Sir. You deſign,” by your unmanly gri- 
8 ping, 
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ping, to hurt me. But why am I treated 
thus by you? At this, he toſſed her hand 
from him with a whirl that pained her 
ſhoulder. She wept, and both Mr. Solmes 
and her uncle Anthony blamed him. As 
ſoon as ſhe. could ſpeak, ſhe again ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to Solmes, telling him, that 
if he had any regard either for her, or 
even his own happineſs, he would proſe- 
cute his addreſſes no farther. Can you 
think me, Sir, added ſhe, ſo poor a ſlave, 
as to change my mind from the violent 
uſage I meet with? And you, Sir, con- 
tinued ſhe, turning to her brother, if you 
think meekneſs always indicates tameneſs, 


and that there is no magnanimity with 


out bluſter, for once own yourſelf. miſ- 
taken; for you ſhall be convinced that a 
generous mind is not to be forced; and 
No more I charge you, interrupted the 
imperious brother, and then turning ta 
his uncle, cried, ſee, Sir, your nen 

niece, your dear favourite! 
By this time, the young lady was 5 
to faint, but no body minded her : She 
C rang, 
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rang, and on Betty's coming in, ordered 
her to bring a glaſs of water; on which 
her brother cried to Solmes, Art, damned 
art! Clariſſa having drank the water, lean- 
ed on Betty's arm, and was withdrawing, 
when her uncle let her know, tha“ he had 
not yet done with her ; on which ſhe pro- 
miſed to return as ſoon as ſhe had reco- 
vered her ſpirits, and was permitted to go 
into the garden. In about half an hour's 
time, ſhe was again ordered into the par- 
lour, where the ce atinued alone, till her 
uncle Anthony uſhered in Mr. Solmes. 
For God's ſake, Madam, cried the latter, 
folding his hands; on which ſhe aſked, 
How came God's fake and his to be the 
ſame. No more ſupplications, Sir, cried 
the uncle: This perverſe and fooliſh gir 
deſpiſes all I intended to do for her; I 
will therefore change my meaſures. Cla- 
riſſa thanking him for his kind intentions, 
faid/ ſhe would chearfully reſign all claim 
to any of his fayours, except kind looks 
and kind words ; adding, that if he would 
be ſo good as tb convince her brother and 
ſiſter, 
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ſiſter, that he had altered his former in- 
tentions with reſpect to her, it might pro- 
cure her better treatment from both. At 
this inſtant in burſt her meanly liſtening 
brother, in a violent rage, calling her 
names. Was this, he aſked, her conſtructi- 
ons of his care and concern for her? As to 
your care and concern for me, ſhe replied, 
my papa and mamma are happily both li- 
ving ; and were they not, you are the laſt 
perſon I could wiſh to have any concern for 
me. I am entirely independent of you,' 

tho' I don't wiſh to be ſo of my father. 
At this inſtant Betty entered to deſire 
her young maſter to attend his father, 
He went, and poor Clariſſa heard her 
once indulgent parent ſay, in a thundering 
voice, James, inſtantly carry this. rebel ta 
my Brother Anthony's. She ſhall not 
ſtay another hour under my roof. Upon 
this ſhe flew to the door, and on her knees 
begged for admittance, entreating her fa- 
ther not to caſt off his kneeling child. 
Her uncle and Mr. Solmes were both 
moved, but her hard-hearted brother held 
C 2 the 
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the door, to prevent her ſeeing her father, 
and, at laſt, letting it go, Clariſſa fell 
flat on her face into the room, but all 
her friends were departed. Soon after 
her brother came to demand her keys, and 
to tell her that ſne muſt go directly to her 
uncle's, She refuſed to ſend them till the - 
knew that he had her father's authority 
tor what he did; but they were ſoon ſent 
for by another meſſenger, to whom ſhe 
delivered them. However her mother with 
great difficulty prevailed on her father to 
defer ſending her to her uncle's for a few 
days; but for this ſhe was to endure 
another viſit from Mr. Solmes, who would 
now have read to her an anonymous letter, 
in which Lovelace's character was very 
freely treated: But ſhe inſiſted. on not 
hearing it, as the perſon accuſed was ab- 
ſent, and the accuſer - unknown. This 
her uncle Anthony termed prepoſſeſſion. 
Meanwhile her implacable brother enter- 
mg with looks of reſentment, told Solmes, 
that when ſhe was his, he ought to make 
her as ſenſible of his power, as ſhe now 

did 
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her brother -courted for him ; on which 


29 ; 
did him of her inſolence. Clariſſa, look-- 
ing at Mr. Solmes, bid him obſerve how 


he returned, that he diſclaimed Mr, Har- 


low's violence, and would never remind 
her hen ſhe interrupting him, thanked 
him; but added, he ſhould never have the 
opportunity. He uncle and brother be- 
ing now called out of the room, ſhe went 
up to her own apartment. 


While the lovely Clariſſa was thus agi- 


tated by continual apprehenſions of her 
being united to a man for whom ſhe had 


the greateſt averſion, ſhe was informed 


by a letter from Miſs. Howe, that the had 
tried in vain to perſuade her mamma to 
give her protection, it ſhe was forced to 
leave her father's houſe. At the ſame 
time ſhe found by a letter from Lovelace, 
that he was acquainted with all the ſevere 


treatment ſhe met with, and of fis earneſt 


entreaties to accept of the protection of 
the ladies of his family, But while ſhe 


was heſitating how to act, ſhe was told 


that all ſhe feared from her uncle's chapel, 
C 3 would 
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would be performed in her own chamber. 
This news was confirmed by her aunt - 
Hervey, who informed her that Mr. Love- 
lace's menaces occaſioned this haſty reſo- 
lution ; and that the whole family were 
reſolved to have her married the foltow- 
ing week : That her father himſelf would 
bring her the ſettlements for her to fign ; 
and as ſhe had complained of harſh uſage, 
he had reſolved on making uſe of all the 
mild and gentle arts of perſuaſion, to in- 
duce her to yield. But whether ſhe con- 


ſented with a good grace or not, it was 


abſolutely reſolved that ſhe ſhould be mar- 
ried to Solmes. Clariſſa only anſwered, 
Indeed I never will.— This was not origi- 
nally my father's ſcheme—indeed I never 
will. All I ſhall fay, replied Mrs. Hervey, 
is, that as Mr. Lovelace has reſolved to 
force you out of their hands, I can't help 
faying they are m the right, in reſolving 
not to be bullied out of their child. Cla- 
riſſa ſoon after ſent to deſire a week's reſ- 
pite, when the anſwer was, did ſhe want 
to give the vileſt of men an opportunity 
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to put his murderous ſchemes in executi- 
on? She now called on Mrs. Harvey, who 
was preſent, to witneſs, that ſhe was 
guiltleſs of the conſequence of this bar- 
barous compulſion. She ſoon grew in a 
manner frantick, and inſiſted on ſeeing 
her father; obſerving, that her dreadful 
ſituation ſet her above all fear, and that 
ſhe ſhould rejoice to owe her death, as 
ſhe did her life, to him. She even went 
half-way down ftairs, in order to ruſh mto 
his preſence, and to throw herſelf at his 
feet; but hearing her brother's voice, ſhe 
ſtopped : He was talking to Miſs Bella, 
and ſhe heard him ſay, It works charm- 
ingly ſiſter, let us keep it up, and then 
the villain will be caught in his own trap. 
She muſt now do what we woald have her. 
Do you, replied Bella, keep my father to 
it, and I will take care of my mamma. 
Never fear, replied he, with a laugh of 
exultation. 

This malicious dialogue gave a new 
turn to Clariſſa's paſſions ; her aunt led 
her back to her chamber, and ſtrove to 


ſoothe 
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ſoothe her mind, but ſhe was ſullenlyſilent, 
and as ſoon as ſhe was gone, took the re- 
ſolution to diſappoint her brother of his 
unmanly triumph. She wrote to Mr. 


Lovelace, that as ſhe had no other means 
of . eſcaping her brother's . tyranny, . ſhe . 
would meet him the next Monday at the 
garden gate, and put herſelf under his , 


protection. But ſoon after ſhe had taken 
this raſh ſtep, ſhe ran to take back the 
letter, when ſhe found that Mr. Lovelace 
had taken it away, and another was left 
full of the moſt tender expreſſions. This 
ſhe anſwered, and informed him, that as 
there were yet three days to come before 
the dreaded time arrived, her parents 
might relent; 1n which caſe ſhe reſerved 
to herſelf the liberty of acting as ſhe 
thought proper, and to this he reſpectfully 
acquieſced. 


Clariſſa ! immediately wrote to inform 
Miſs Howe of what ſhe had done, when 


that young lady, in the ardour of her 
friendſhip, offered, rather than ſhe. ſhould 
be forced into Lovelace's protection, to 

become 
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become the companion of her flight. To 
this Clariſſa could not conſent ; but as her 
dear friend was averſe to her having re- 
courſe to him, ſhe reſolved to ſtay and 
brave the worſt, and accordingly wrote to 
inform Lovelace that this was her reſolu- 
tion : But this letter he would not take 
away, leſt it ſhould contradict her former 
promiſe. 

Lovelace came at the dh hour; 
but inſtead of liſtening to her reaſons, 
artſully drew her to the outſide of the 
garden door; beſeeching her to haſte to 


a chariot which waited for her. She in 


vain urged, that ſhe had conſidered of it, 
and was determined not to venture ; he 
continued pulling her after him towards 
the chariot, ſaying, that he had been 
watched, and that if ſhe loſt this opportu- 
nity ſhe could never have another. She 
ſtruggled to get her hand from him, tell- 
ing him ſhe would ſooner die than go; 
but he ſtill drew her further from the door. 


Whither, Mr. Lovelace, do you pull me? 


cry'd the in anger: Do you ſeek to keep 
me 
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me till it is impoſſible for me to return ? 
If you would have me think tolerably of 
you, let me go this moment. My hap- 
pineſs, Madam, both here and hereafter, 
he cry'd, and the ſafety of your implaca- 
ble brother depend on this moment. To 
proyidence and the law, Mr. Lovelace, 

ſaid the, will I leave the ſafety of my 
friends, I will not be threatened into 
a raſhneſs which my heart condemns, 
May I periſh, exclaimed Lovelace, if your 
will ſhall not, in every thing, be a law to 
me ; your own promiſe calls on you ; all 
my relations expect you. Next Wednel\-. 
day, deareſt creature think on next 
Wedneſday. The ſtep to which I urge 
you will ſoon reconcile you to all of your 
Family whom you have the moſt reaſon to 
value: Let me judge for myſelf, ſhe re- 
plied. Do not you, who blame my friends: 
for endeavouring to compel me, compel 
me yourſelf, Let me go- unhand me 
this moment, or I will call out for help. 
Deareſt creature, ſaid Lovelace, with a 
dejected look, I will obey you. Stay 

one 
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one moment; but one moment. Stay, 
beſt beloved of my ſoul ! Stay; your re- 
treat is ſecure. If you will go, the key 
lies at the door. But, O madam, next 
Wedneſday and you are Mr. Solmes's! Fly 
me not ſo eagerly. If you are ſo ready to 
call for help, and to bring down on me 
the vengeance of your whole family, I will 
run all riſques; I will attend you into the 
garden, and if I am not prevented, into 
the houſe. Be not ſurpriſed, madam, I 
will face them all. You ſhall ſee what I 
will farther bear for your ſake, Let us 
both try if expoſtulation and the beha- 
viour of a gentleman will not procure 
me from them the treatment of a gen- 
tleman. | 

The very idea of Lovelace's accom- 
panying her to her friends, filled poor 
Clariſſa with terror. What do you mean, 
Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe? leave, I beſeech 
you, leave me. Indeed, Madam, you 
muſt excuſe me. You ſhall ſee, Madam, 
what I will bear; my ſword ſhall be put 
ſheathed into your hands ; my heart, if 

you 
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you pleaſe, ſhall be a ſheath for theirs. 
What can you mean, Mr. Lovelace ? Is 
this your generoſity ? She wept. He threw 
himſelf at her feet, crying, If you com- 
mand me with you, or from you, I am 
all obedience. She ſtooped to take up the 
key, in order to let herſelf into the gar- 
den. He ſtarted and clapt his hand to his 
ſword ; Clariſſa, though frighted, offered 
the key to the lock; he then loudly whiſ- 
pered, My beloved creature, they are at 
the door, and taking the key from her, 
made a motion as if to double lock it; 
- when inſtantly, ſomebody burſting againſt 
the door, as if to break it open, cried 
out, Are you there? — — Come up this 
moment this moment they are 
here both together—your gun, your piſtol 
this moment. Then followed repeat- 
ed puſhes. Lovelace drawing his ſword, 
and putting it naked under his arm, ſeized 
both Clariſſa's trembling. hands in his, 
crying, Fly, fly, my charmer, fly if you 
would not be more cruelly uſed than 
ever. If you would not ſee ſeveral mur- 
ders 
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ders committed at your feet. The af- 
frighted lady cried, Help! help! yet ran 
as faſt as he, What added to her terror, 
and haſtened her flight was, on turning 
back her head, ſhe ſaw a man who muſt 
-have come from her father's garden, beck- 
oning and calling, as if others were in 
| ſight, which made her imagine they were 
her father and brother, or the ſervants. 
Thus terrified, they were ſoon out of ſight 
of the door; he hurrying her on till they 
came to the chariot, when he lifted her in, 
and the horſes, which ſeemed to fly rather 
than to gallop, did not ſtop till they reach- 
ed St. Alban's. 
Thus the lovely Clariſſa was forced by 
her relations and the ſpecious arts of the 
deſigning Lovelace, into his protection. 
He was a rake of abandoned principles, 
who, with all the adyantages of a hand- 
ſome perſon, and a happy addreſs, was 
proud, artful, and fond of plots and ſtra- 
tagems, in which he would ſpare neither 
pains nor expence to obtain the gratifica- 
tion of a favourite, paſſion, Indeed the 
D lovely 
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lovely maid knew no ill of him but 
by report, which alſo proclaimed his be- 
ing a man of great bravery and genero- 
ſity; ſhe had therefore flattered herſelf, 
that a brave and generous man could not 
be a villain, But a great part of what 
ſhe had ſuffered, was occaſioned by the 
reports he had cauſed to be carried into 
the family. 

Clariſſa, who deeply ſympathiſed in the 
diſtreſs and confuſion into which this ſtep 
muſt have thrown the family, ſeized the 
firſt opportunity of ſending to her dear 
friend Miſs Howe all the particulars of 
her involuntary flight; and that lady an- 
ſwered, that being now unhappily out of 
her father's houſe, all punctilios muſt 
ceaſe, and her honour and reputation re- 
quired, that ſhe ſhould marry him direct- 
ly. But, alas! this was out of her pow- 
er. In the letter in which ſhe appointed 
to meet Lovelace, ſhe had laid him under 
an injunction not to mention marriage till 
ihe had reaſon to believe that his refor- 
mation was real; and he now but too 
well 
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well obeyed her orders. To compleat her 
diſtreſs, ſhe had but ſeven guineas in her 
pocket, which afforded her a proſpect of 
ſpeedy want. | 
Mr. Lovelace now propoſed her going 

to a ſeat belonging to his uncle, lord 
M-; but this ſhe declined till ſhe had 
heard from her ſiſter, to whom ſhe had 
written for her cloaths, ſome books, and 
fifty guineas ſhe had left in her eſcru- 
tore, Mr. Lovelace therefore put up at 
an inn in the neighbourhood of his 
uncle's ſeat, where ſhe was attended by 
his lordſhip's houſekeeper, who recom- 
mended her to a ſiſter of hers, that kept 
a farm-houſe at the diſtance of about 
eight miles. The good woman conducted 
her thither, where ſhe ſhould have 
thought herſelf tolerably happy, could 
ſhe have been left to herſelf. Lovelace, 
however, ſeemed in no haſte to leave 
her, and his brother gave him a pre- 
tence for ſtaying, by his openly pro- 
felling that he intended to force her 
from him, | 
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While ſhe was here, ſhe received a moſt 
cruel letter from her fiſter, who informed 
her, that her father, on hearing of her 
flight, curſed her on his knees, wiſhing 
that her diſobedience might be attended 
with ruin here and hereafter, and that the 
author of her crimes might be her puniſh- 
ment. This wicked and horrid impreca- 
tion, Clariſſa, who tenderly loved her 
parents, conſidered as a moſt dreadful ca- 
lamity. In this diſmal ſituation Lovelace 
earneſtly preſſed her to honour him with 
her hand, but ſhe was then very ill, and 
extremely dejected; yet mindful of her 
dear friend's advice, he rather waved than 
denied his ſuit ; but the artful rake inter- 
preted her confuſion on this occaſion into 
reſentment, at his having preſumed to 
preſs her, contrary to her injunction. In 
one of their converſations, ſhe aſked him 
ſeveral queſtions about the noiſe ſhe heard 
on the inſide of the garden door, and his 
anſwer gave her too much reaſon to be- 
heve, that it was all done by his contri- 
vance, which made her conſider him as a 
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very artful man, and gave her a dre adful 
proſpe&, even ſhou Id her affairs take the 
happieſt turn, To quit her ſcruples on 
his being in the ſame houſe with her, he 
pretended to go to Windſor, to provide 


an apartment, in which ſhe might be con- 


cealed from her brother ; but ſaying, on 
his return, that he could find none there, 
ſhe propoſed going to London, as the beſt 
place of concealment, but infiſted that he 
ſhould never lodge in the ſame houſe with 
her, and that as ſoon as ſhe was out of 
danger, he ſhould leave her. This he 
promiſed, and wrote to a friend in Lon- 
don to look out fora proper lodging, and 
in anſwer received a deſcription of ſeveral, 
among which an account of one of them 


was ſo artfully drawn up, that it was 


hoped Clariſſa would fix upon it without 
ſuſpicion. This was ſaid to be a genteel 
back houſe in Dover-ſtreet, handſomely 
furniſhed, belonging to Mrs. Sinclair, the 
widow of an officer in the guards. This 
letter Mr. Lovelace ſhewed to Clariſſa, 
who gave her the choice of which ſhewould 
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have, and that in Dover-ſtreet being moſt 
convenient, ſhe choſe that, and they ſet 
out for London. 

Upon their arrival at this houſe, Mrs. 
Sinclair offered Clariſſa a girl named Dor- 
cas for her ſervant, it being pretended, j 
that ſhe had many good qualities, but 
could neither write nor read. To Cla- 
riſſa this was no objection, and though 
ſhe diſliked her look, ſhe admitted of her bi 
ſervice. She had alſo ſome diſlike to the 0 
widow, whoſe air appeared cearſe and f 
maſcultne ; but ſhe thought her two nei- 
ces, Miſs Sally Martin, and Maſs Polly 
Horton, #zreeable women. That very | 
night Clariſſa inſiſted on Mr. Lovelace's |! 
lodging elſewhere, but pretending to have . 
a ſlight opinion of the widow, he told 1 
her he could not think of leaving her, d 
and that for fear of her brother's plots ; a 
he had given out that they were already 
married ; but that he had made a moſt 
ſolemn vow to be contented with a ſepa- 
rate apartment till ſhe was reconciled to 
all her friends, 
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Clariſſa was greatly offended at this 
deceit, and in vain attempted to perſuade 
him to contradict what he had ſaid. For 
Heaven's ſake, ſaid he, let the happy day 
be to-morrow, yet before ſhe had time 
to anſwer, changed the ſubject, though 
ſhe was now ſo ſituated, that had he urged 
her again, ſhe would have attended him 
to church the next morning. At ſupper- 
time he begged, before the people of the 
houſe, to ſtay all night, promiſing to leave 
London the next day, which being out of 
her power to hinder, ſhe gave an unwilling 
conſent to, , 

Mr. Lovelace took leave of his lady, 
as he called Clariſſa, the next morning, 
but firſt preſſed her to accept of a bank 
note, which ſhe reſolutely refuſed ; but 
he left it on the table. However, the 
nextday he returned, pleading the ardour 
of his love, and his fear of her brother's 
projects. He now amuſed her with look- 
ing for a houſe, and told her he had fixed 
on one inhabited by Mrs. Fretchville, a 
widow lady, that would ſoon be empty. 

. He, 
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He, however, ſtill lodged in the houſe 
with Clariſſa, who was too much in his 
power to hinder him. His vanity made 
him now reſolve to ſhew her to four gen- 
tlemen his moſt intimate friends, for whom 
he provided an entertainment in the ſame 
houſe : but it was with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty that he and Mrs. Sinclair prevailed 
on Miſs Clariffa to give them her compa- 
ny. Theſe gentlemen. became her great 
admirers, but their behaviour was far 
from being agreeable to Clariſſa ; who as 
ſoon as ſhe was able, retired to her own 
apartment, 

A few days after, the unhappy lady 
received her cloaths; but her inexorable 
relations, ſent with them neither the mo- 
ney ſhe wrote for, nor her jewels, nor any 
book but a Practice of Piety, a Drexiluis 
on Eternity, and a Francis Spira. This, 
ſaid ſhe, is my brother's wit, who points 
out to me death and deſpair, I wiſh for 
the one, and am every now and then on 


her cloaths, Mr, Lovelace very importu- 
nately 


the brink of the other. As ſhe had now 


— 
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nately perſuaded her to let him and ſome 
of the young women of the houſe accom- 
pany her to public places ; but this ſhe 
prudently refuſed. 

5 One day when Lovelace was abroad, ſhe 
was ſitting in the dining- room, looking 
| over ſome of Miſs Howe's letters, when ſhe 
accidentally dropping one of them, it was - 
ſeen by her maid Dorcas, who meeting 
Lovelace on the ſtairs, told him, that if 
ever he hoped to ſee any of her letters, he 
had now an opportunity of getting one of 
them ; for ſhe was ſure her lady did not 
know that ſhe had dropped it. Lovelace 
entered the room with an air of tranſ- 
port, claſping his arrfis about her as ſhe 
fat, while ſhe haſtily put up the papers in 
her handkerchief. My dear life, he cried, 
I have thought on a lucky expedient to 
haſten Mrs, Fretchville to quit the houſe. 
My friends will ſoon be with you, whg 
will not permit you to ſuſpend my happy 
day. And that all your ſcruples may be 
granted, I will then conſent to ſtay here, 
while you reſide at your new houſe. My 
| | deareſt 
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deareſt creature, will not this be agreeable 
to you? It will — it muſt. Then 
claſping her cloſer, he gave her a more 
fervent kiſs than ever he had done be- 
fore; at the ſame time ſetting his foot on 
the letter, he ſcraped it further from her. 
Clariſſa appearing offended at the liberty 
he took, he bowed low, begging her par- 
don, and with the ſame motion, ſnatched 
up the letter, which he ſlipped into his bo- 
ſom ; but it being unfolded, it could not 
be done without alarming her. She in- 
ſtantly roſe. Traitor ! Judas! What have 
you taken up ? cried ſhe, ſeizing the let- 


ter. Lovelace begged pardon, and claſped 


her hand, which had hold of her paper. O 
my deareſt life, cried he, can you think 
I have no curioſity ? Let go my hand, ſhe 
returned. How dare you, Sir—I ſfee—l 
too plainly ſee Loth to let go his 
prize, he ſtill held the rumpled letter. 
Impudent man ! ſhe added, ſtamping with 
her foot. — For God's ſake. He then 
Jet go, when having it in her poſſeſſion, 
ſhe flew to the door: He ſhut it, and be- 

| ſought 
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ſought her to forgive him; but puſhing 
him from it, ſhe flew to her own apart- 
ment, where ſhe double locked and bolted 
herſelf in. She now reſolved to apply to 
her parents for their pardon, on condition 
of living a ſingle life, and reſigning her 
grandfather's eſtate ; and for this purpoſe 
wrote to Miſs Howe. This made it ne- 
ceſſary to avoid every occaſion of ſeeing 
and ſpeaking to Lovelace. 

Clariſſa was at length informed by Miſs 
Howe, that all ſubmiſhon to her inexora- 
ble relations would be in vain, and that 
ſhe ought to marry Lovelace as ſoon as 
poſſible; but this was not now in her 
power, for tho' Lovelace, to amuſe her, 
ſometimes pleaded his paſſion, and in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, reproached her for her in- 
difference; yet whenever he preſſed her to 
name the happy day, he mentioned ſeve- 
ral, and without allowing her time to 
ſpeak,raiſed objections for her, and chang- 
ed the ſubject. Thus in one of theſe con- 
verſations he told her, that he hoped his 
uncle lord M— would be her father ; to 

which 
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which ſhe replied, that the word father 
had a ſweet and venerable ſound, and ſhe 
ſhould be glad to havea father that would 
own her ; but inſtead of improving this 
indirect conſent, which was expreſſed in 
an engaging ſweetneſs, with which he 
found himſelf greatly affected, he repulſed 
the riſing tenderneſs, objecting, that his un- 
cle's being lame of the gout, would ſcaree- 
ly permit him to enjoy the honour, and 
then turned the diſcourſe to ſettlements 
and writings, that would take up time. 
Vexed at his indelicate delays, Clariſſa 
had ſome thoughts of eſcaping from him, 
though ſne knew her relations would nei- 
ther relieve nor own her. Theſe thoughts 
ſhe communicated to her friend, who en- 
deavoured to find her a convenient and 
ſecure retreat ; and at length informed 
her that ſhe had found one : But Love- 
lace's behaviour now gave her hopes, tho' 
theſe were of ſhort continuance. 
Theartful Lovelace, at length, prevailed 
on her to allow him to attend her to a 
play; and during their abſence, ſeveral 
of 
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of the women were directed to ſearch 
for Miſs Howe's letters. Theſe were 
found, and all were buſily employed in 
tranſcribing the ſevere reflections that 


virtuous lady caſt on the cruel, baſe, and 


ungenerous conduct of Mr. Lovelace; and 
the ſchemes ſhe had formed for Clariſſa's 
eſcape. To give them an opportunity to 
finiſh theſe extracts, Lovelace with great 
difficulty detained the unhappy lady in 
the dining-roem till the night was far 

ſpent. 1955 
Stung to the quick at the many reflec- 
tions caſt upon him in theſe letters, Mr. 
Lovelace now formed projects of revenge, 
and reſolved to uſe every art to bring the 
lovely Clariſſa to live with him on his 
own terms. Hence his tenderneſs became 
mingled with a ſavage fierceneſs, which 
affrighted and alarmed her. Provoked by 
this ungenerous treatment, ſhe tore almoſt 
in two an anſwer ſhe had written to ſome 
propoſals he had given her in relation to 
the marriage articles : An anſwer that in 
the ſtrongeſt manner equally ſhewed the 
E nobleneſs 
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nobleneſs and delicacy of her mind, her 
virtue and prudence; and her duty and 
affection to her relations. Finding that ſhe 
was deeply offended, Lovelace, in order to 
impoſe on her credulity, formed new ſtra- 
tagems, in which he was ſupported and 
aſſiſted by wretches taught to act the part 
he directed. The houſe he pretended to 
have taken, had hitherto anſwered his pur - 
poſe, as it had made Clariſſa contented to 
ſtay with Mrs. Sinclair, whom the diſli- 
ked : And he now put an end to thoſe ex- 
pectations, by pretending that the ima- 
ginary widow Fretchville was ſeized wit h 
the ſmall-pox. In order to gain upon the 


tender heart of Clariſſa, who ardently | 


longed to be reconciled to her parents, it 
was pretended that a reconciliation was ſet 
on foot by an old villain, who called him- 
ſelf Captain Tomlinſon. This fellow was 
directed to form a plauſible ſtory of his 
having lately purchaſed an eſtate in herun- 
cle's neighbourhood, with a view to ſpend 


the laſt years of his life in the enjoyment 


of A and retirement, where having 
| contracted 
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contracted an intimate friendſhip with her 
uncle Mr. John Harlowe, he was informed 
of the whole unhappy affair, and told that 
overtures had been made for a reconci- 
liation, and that her uncle having calmly 
conſidered every thing that had paſſed, had 
reſolved, in caſe Clariſſa and Mr. Love- 
lace were actually married, to endeavour 
to procure a reconciliation between them 
and her relations. 

Lovelace uſed the utmoſt art to prevail 
on her to own before this man, that they 
were married; but in vain. She oblerved, 
that ſhe was ſenſible of her folly, in per- 
mitting the people of the family to remain 
in an error, and at her appearing in that 
character hefore his friends ; and therefore 
the ſucceſs even of her deareſt hopes ſhould 
not again engage her to countenance his 
falſehoods. Upon this he altered his plan. 
The ſuppoſed captain appeared, and, by 
Lovelace's deſire, ſhe overheard the diſ- 
courſe that paſſed between them. In fine, 
ſhe was invited.to breakfaſt with them ; 
when, after a long converſation, in which 

E 2 he 
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he acted his part with ſuch art, as to im- 
poſe on Clariſſa, and engage her eſteem, 
he took his leave; and on Mr. Lovelace's 
return from attending him to the outward 
door, ſhe met him with a viſible compla- 
cency in her looks. You don't know, Mr. 
Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, how near my heart this 
long-hoped for reconciliation. is. Vou 
don't know, Sir, how much you have ob- 
liged me. How happy ſhall I be, when 
my heart is freed from the weight of a 
father's curſe | when my dear, my excel- 
lent mamma, ſhall once more fold me to 
her ipdulgent boſom ! — When I ſhall 
again have uncles all ftriving who ſhall 
ſhew moſt kindneſs to the poor outcaſt - 
then no more an outcaſt—and you, Mr. 
Lovelace, to be the pleaſed ſpe&ator of 
all this, and to be welcomed into a family- 
ſo dear to me | — What, tho' they ſhould- 
be a little cold at firſt, when they come to 
know you better; and you, as I hope, 
are entered upon a new courſe, all will be 
warmer and warmer love on both fides, 
till they will wonder, perhaps, how they 
came 
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came to be at enmity with you. Then 
applying ber handkerchief to her eyes, af- 
ter pauſing a few moments, as if ſuddenly 
recollecting that he had expreſſed her joy 
in a manner which ſhe had not intended 
he ſhould ſee, ſhe haſtily retired to her 
chamber, leaving Lovelace with his heart 
too full for utterance · His compunction 
Was, however, but of ſhort continuance; 
for his pride, his averſion to marriage, and 
his hatred of her family, made him ſtifle 
the dictates of conſcience, and continue to 
purſue his infamous projects. The pre- 
tended reconciliation was carried on; but 
when all her doubts and fears were clear- 
ed up, he only attempted to gain upon her 
affectĩons ; and by taking hold of the moſt 
favourable moments, to make way, by lit- 
tle freedoms, for the accompliſhment of 
the greateſt: and when in theſe incroach- 
ing ſteps, he boldly took ſuch liberties, as 
ſhocked the delicacy of her virtue, a viſit 
or a letter from Captain Tomlinſon, to in- 
form her of the meaſures he and her uncle 
had taken to accompliſh this reconciliati- 
E 3 on, 
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on, was contrived to remove her reſent. 
ment, and reſtore him to favour. The mar- 
riage ſettlements were in the mean time in- 
groſſed, a licence applied for, and every 
method was purſued that could prevent her 
harbouring the leaſt doubt of his intenti- 
ons being honourable. Mean while Cla- 
riſſa's afſiduity and vigilance, in not ſuffer- 
ing any initiatory freedoms, rendered all 
the attempts of his enſnaring fondneſs 
ineffectual: But theſe victories had no 
other effect than to ſtimulate him to en- 
deavour to conquer her vii tue by ſurprize. 
One evening he ſuffered her to leave 
him ſooner than uſual, on her promiſing 
to retire directly to reſt. But a little after 
two in the morning, the alarm of fire was 
given, by her maid running to the door, 
and rapping loudly at it, crying Fire! 
fire! the houſe is on fire !——riſe, Ma- 
dam, if you would not be burnt in your 
bed. The lady's door was inſtantly. un- 
bolted, unlocked, and opened, when Love- 
lace flying to it, beheld the lovely Clariſ- 
fa leaning on the arm of Dorcas, tremb- 
| ling, 


a 


him, ſhe panted and ſtruggled to ſpeak, 


5 ded, How could you thus alarm and 
k nr my angel? Then lifting her to 


ring with the utmoſt tenderneſs 
to diſſipate her terrors. Clariſſa inſtantly 
forgot the occaſion, dreadful as it was, and 


ling, and ready to faint : She was dreſ- 
ſed only in her under-petticoat, and her 
feet juſt ſlipped into her ſhoes. On ſeeing 


but could only ſay, O Mr. Lovelace ! and 
was ready to fink. Lovelace claſping her 
m his arms, cried, My deareſt life, fear 
nothing, the danger is over—the fire is 
got under. And turning to Dorcas, ad- 


her bed, he ſar down by the fide of it, 


appealed to heaven againſt his treachery ; 
while he, with the moſt ſolemn proteſta- 
tions pleaded his own equal fright, and the 
reality of the danger with which they had 
both been alarmed. She entreated him in 
the molt affecting manner, to quit her a- 
partment, and permit her to hide herſelf 
from every human eye. He begged her 
pardon, and repeatedly vowed that the next 
morning's ſun ſhould witneſs their eſpou- 

| fals, 
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fals. She refuſed to liſten to his proteſta- 
tions, and redoubling her ſtruggles to eſ- 
cape from him, in broken accents, and the 
moſt vehement exclamations, declared ſhe 
would notſurvive a treatment ſo villainous 
and fo diſgraceful; and looking wildly 
round her, as if for ſome inſtrument of 
miſchief-Ahe perceived a pair of ſharp- 


pointed ſciſſars on a chair by the bedfide,. . 


and endeavoured to feize them. 
Lovelace entreated her to be pacified, 
and hear him ſpeak ; proteſting that he 
had not the leaſt intention inconſiſtent 
with her honour, and then having ſeized 
the ſciffars, threw them into the chimney: 
but ſhe ſtill earneſtly inſiſting on his keep- 
ing at a diſtance, he permitted her to take 
a chair. While her eyes overflowed, 
he claſped her once more to his boſom. 
Her ſtrength, conſidering the delicacy of 
her frame, was at this inſtant amazing, 
and thewed the fincerity of her indigna · 
tion and reſentment; for he was ſcarce 
able to hold her; nor could he prevent her 
fliding through his arms to fall upon her 
knees 
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knees at his feet, and there in the an- 
guiſh of her ſoul, ſhe lift up ber ſtreaming 
eyes to his face with ſupplicating fondneſs; 
her hands. were folded, and her hair di- 
ſhevelled ; for her night-cap falling off in 
the ſtruggle, her fine locks fell down in 
natural ſhining ringlets, as if officious to 
conceal the dazzling beauties of her neck 
and ſhoulders, while her lovely boſom hea- 
ved with ſighs, as if to aid her trembling 
lips, in pleading for compaſſion. Conſider 
me, dear Lovelace, cried the, on my bend- 
ed knees; I beg you'll confider me as a 
poor creature who has no protector but 
you; who has no defence but your honour, 
By that honour! By your humanity ! By 
all you have vowed I.entreat—I conjure 
you not to make me abhor myſelf ! not to 
make me vile in my own eyes He men · 
tioned the morrow as the happieſt day of 
his life. Tell me not, ſaid ſhe, of to- 
morrow. If you mean me honourably 
now, you mult this inſtant ſhew it, and 
begone. The cruel Lovelace then rudely 
kiſſing her neck as ſhe kneeled, while be 

ſay 


| 
| 
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fat before her: Wicked wretch——inſo- 
lent villain, cried ſhe. Am I then a 
villain do you ſay ? Oh no! And yet you 
are, ſhe cried ! Kill me! kill me! If I am 
ſs hateful in your eyes as to deſerve this 
treatment or give me but the means, 
added ſhe, looking wildly round her, and 
I will convince you that my honour is 
dearer to me than my life. For your 
own ſake, if not tor mine, as you defire 
that God ſhould have mercy upon you in 
your laſt moments, ſpare me ! He then at- 
tempted to raiſe her from her knees; but 
ſhe would not riſe, till his relenting heart 
bid her riſe to be innocent. Riſe then, 
my angel, cried Lovelace, and be what you 
are, and all you wiſh; only pronounce 
your forgiveneſs of what is paſt, and Iwill 
retire, May God Almighty, ſaid ſhe, 
hear your prayers in your moſt arduous 
moments, as you have heard mine! But 
this inſtant leave me to my own recollec- 
tion; In that you'll leave me to a load of 
ſhame and miſery, more than you ought 
— wiſh to your greateſt enemy. 


Lovelace 


* 
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Lovelace had no ſooner entered his a- 
partment, than recollecting the opportu- 
nity he had loſt, and repenting that he had 
let it ſlip, he haſted back with the hopes, 
that through the diſtreſs of her mind, ſhe 
had not yet faſtened the door, and was 
now fully reſolved to execute all his pur- 
poſes, let the conſequences be what they 
would. But the door was locked and 
bolted, and all his perſuafions could not 
prevail on her to open it, tho' he pretend- 
ed he only wanted to ſay three words, 
which ſhe would think the moſt accepta- 
ble ſhe had ever heard him utter. 
The next morning he rapt at the door, 
and called to her ſeveral times without ob- 
taining the leaſt anſwer; when looking 
through the key-hole, he obſerved her on 
her knees, with her back towards him, and 
her face and hands lifted up, depricating, as 
he ſuppoſed, her cruel father's curſe : he 
was moved, and in tender language, beg- 
ged her to admit him to her preſence. I 
cannot ſee you, cried ſhe riſing; would 
to God I never had! If I write, that's all 
I can, 
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Ican do. He then defired ſhe would fa- 
vour him with a line, which ſhe foon did 
in the moſt affecting terms; and ſeveral 
other letters paſſed between them on this 
occafion, in which Clariſſa maintained her 
reſolution of not ſeeing him. 

Lovelace had no ſooner left the houſe, 
than Dorcas came to Clariſſa, and urged 
her to take ſome refreſhment ; that lady 
was in tears, and her eyes ſwelled with 
weeping : ſhe fighed as if her heart would 
break, and refuſed either to eat or drink; 
but ſoon after ordered her to bring her 
three or four French rolls, a little butter, 
and a decanter of water; telling her, ſhe 
Mould not want her attendance. Dorcas 
conſulted Mrs. Sinclair about obeying her, 
who readily conſented that ſhe ſhould, but 
that a bottle of ſherry ſhould be added. 
Clariſſa was ſo obliged by this chearful 
compliance, that ſhe was prevailed on to 
go and look at the damage done by the 
Are; when, the better to deceive them, ſhe 
; "ſeemed to be W it was no trick. 


This 
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This injured beauty then deſired Will, 
Mr. Lovelace's ſervant, to carry a letter to 
the poſt for Miſs Howe, with orders to en- 
quire if none were left for her: but put- 
ting her letter into his pocket to give it to 
his maſter, he pretended to go, and then 
returning, brought word there was none. 
She then gave him another letter, which ſhe 
ordered him to carry to Mr. Lovelace; and 
while he was gone, ſlipped down ſtairs, 
and unperceived got into the ſtreet, where, 
with a ſmall bundle in her hand, the ran 
haſtily along withont ſtopping till ſhe came 
to a ſtand of coaches, the tears all the way 
ſtreaming from her eyes, while all the ſpec- 
tators were ſurpriſed at the hurry, confu- 
fon, and diſtreſs ſhewn by this weeping 
beauty. A coachman plyed her, was ac- 
cepted, and obſerving her face, fuddenly 
alighted, and opened the coach door; when 
. haſting in, ſhe cried, drive faſt! very faſt! 
Where, Madam, ſaid the coachman? To 
Holborn-bars, ſhe anſwered; drive very faſt; 
and pulling up the window, was ſoon out 
of ſight of the ſpectators. Being ſet down 
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at Holborn-bars, ſhe went to the Hamp- 
ſtead ſtage, and there being only two paſ- 
ſengers ready, ſhe took all the vacant 
places, and made the coachman ſet. off 
immediately. The two paſſengers giving 
directions to be ſet down at the Upper 
Flaſk, ſhe deſired to be ſet down at the 
ſame place; and on her arrival, aſked if 
ſhe could not have a diſh of tea, and a 
room to herſelf for half an hour. She 
ſeemed ſpiritleſs and fatigued ; and the wo- 
man of the houſe chuſing to attend on ſo 


lovely and genteel a gueſt, Clariſſa made 


her ſit by her, and aſked her abundance 
of queſtions relating to the neighbouring 
vsllages and roads. On her leaving this 
houſe, ſhe walked towards Hampſtead, 
where ſhe ſoon after took a lodging at 


one Mrs. Moore's, whoſe character ſhe 


had enquired at a ſhop in the neighbour- 
hood. YT | 

Mr. Lovelace, on his being informed of 
her eſcape, flew into the moſt violent rage 
againſt the womau of the houſe, and his 


ſervant was ſent to ſearch for her, with 


orders 
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orders not to ſee his face till he had found 
where ſhe was. This rage was encreaſed 
by a long letter from Miſs Howe, to Cla- 
riſſa, which he received and baſely broke 
open. It was filled with execrations a+ 
gainſt him, as a moſt abandoned monſter, 
founded on ſufficient evidence of his guilt, 
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Miſs Lardner, ſaid ſhe, ſaw you at St, 
James's Church on Sunday was fort- 
night, and kept you in her eye during 
the whole time. Every bodies looks 
were fixed upon you, and you ſlipped 
out before ſhe could pay her compli- 
ments to you; but ſhe ordered her ſer- 
vant to follow you. This ſervant ſaw . 
you ſtep into a chair which waited. for 
you, and you ordered the men to carry 
you to the place where they took you 
up. The next day Miſs Lardner, out 


of mere curioſity, ſent the ſame ſervant 


to make private enquiries, whether Mr. 
Lovelace was or was not with you 
there; and he learned from different 
people, that the houſe had a very in- 
famous character ; that the woman who 
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« kept it, was not named Sinclair, nor 
« was it in Doyer-ftreet, and that there 
« were two houſes; the back-houſe, in 
«© which the greateſt decency ſeemed to be 
« obſerved; and the other the receptable 
« of thoſe whe had been obliged to ſub- 
« mit to the vile yoke of proſtitution.” 


- Miſs Howe alſo obſerved, that ſhe had 


found that the reconciliation pretended to 
be carried on by Captain Tomlinſon with 
her uncle was a baſe impoſition, and tbat 
this Tomlinſon was a ſpecious villain, the 
tool of Lovelace. 

Though Lovelace was highly exaſperated 
at this letter, he rejoiced that he had been 
able to intercept it, and began to form 
ſchemes of revenge againſt Miſs Howe; 
vhen a letter from his ſervant, informed 
him, that he had traced Clariſſa ſtep by 
ſtep, and that ſhe was now at Hampſtead, 
where he had taken ſuch meaſures, that it 
was impoſſible for her to remove from 
thence without his notice. Tranſported 
with j joy at this news, be ſet out the next 
morning richlydre ſſed, in a chariot and four 
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Yor the Upper Flaſk at Hampſtead attend- 
ed by a footman whom Clariſſa had never 
ſeen, and by the pretended Captain Tom- 
linſon, whom he left at the foot of the 
hill, in order to make uſe of him, if his 
preſence ſhould be neceſſary to produce a 
reconciliation. 

Before he came, his ſervant told the peo- 
ple of the houſe, that his lady was lately 
married to one of the fineſt gentlemen in 
the world; but he being naturally gay 
and lively, ſhe was extremely jealous of 
him, and in this fit had eloped ; and that 
ſhe had played his maſter ſuch tricks 
three or four times, but-with all the vir- 
tue and innocence in the world; ſhe flying 
to an intimate friend of hers, who, though 
a young lady of honour, was too indul- 
gent to her in thig her only failing. But, 
notwithſtanding her thus leaving his ma- 
ſter, ſhe was extremely fond of him, and 
he doated upon her, and was now half 
diſtracted at loſing her. 

By theſe ſtories, in which he had been 
inſtructed by his maſter, the fellow ſo far 
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gained the good opinion of the people, that 
they helped him to a change of cloaths for 
himſelf, and privately enquired, if the 
lady was ftill at Mrs. Moore's ; and for 
how longatime ſhe had taken the Jodgings, 
which was for no more than a week cer- 
tain. 

Lovelate no ſooner arrived, than every 
body appeared ready to oblige him ; and 
he ated the part of a tender huſband fo 
well, as to gain their pity; He told them, 
that ſhould his ſpouſe ſee him at a diſtance, 
he ſhould find it very difficult to get to the 
ſpeech of her, and therefore prevailed on 
the landlord to lend him a great coat; 
when buttoning the cape over his chin, he 
aſked for a little powder, and lightly ſhook 
the puff over his hat, flapping one fide of 
it over his eyes; and then put on a pair of 
courſe ſtirrup-ſtockings, that gave his legs 
a gouty appearance, Being thus equipped, 
he left the public houſe, and ſtopping at 
Mrs. Moore's, alighted out of his chariot, 
ſtooping in the ſhoulders, leaning very hard 
en his cane with one hand, and on his 

ſervant 


want lodgings for his old wife, who lay 


Mrs. Moore was deceived. He hobbled up 


fairs higher. Not for the world—not for 


ſervant with the other. He pretended to 


under a complication of diſorders, and 
acted the gouty old man ſo naturally, that 


ſtairs, and ſaw all the apartments, except 
Clariſſa's; and at laſt, with ſome difficulty, 
was admitted into that, while ſhe retired 
into a cloſet. He reſolved, if poſſible, to 
make her come out, and pretending to be 
going, You can't agree as to any time, 
Mrs. Moore, ſaid he, when we can have 
this third room, can you? Not that I 
would incommode the lady, but I would 
tell my wife whenabouts. Clariſſa then 
broke filence : Pray, Mrs. Moore, ſaid 
ſhe, inform the gentleman, that I ſhall not 
ſtay above two or three days at moſt, by 
which time I expect to receive an anſwer 
to a letter I have written into the country 
but rather than be your hindrance, 1 
would take up with an apartment a pair of 


the world, young lady, cried he, as well 
as I love my wife, ſhe ſhould lie in a gar- 
ret, 
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ret; rather than put ſuch a conſiderate 
lady, as you ſeem to be, to the leaſt incon- 
veniency. She did not yet open the door; 
he therefore added: But ſince you have 
ſo much goodneſs, Madam, if I could but 
juſt look into the cloſet, as I ſtand, I 
coald tell whether it be large enough to 
hold a cabinet, for which my wife has a 
great value, and always takes with her. 
At this inſtant Clariſſa opened the door, 
when he was ſo ſtruck with her preſence, 
that he could hardly forbear dropping at 
once his diſſimulation, and folding her in 
his arms; but in great diſorder, he ſaid, 
looking round the cloſet, There's room, 
I ſee, for my wife's cabinet, which con- 
tains many valuable jewels ; but, upon my 
ſoul, nothing ſo valuable as the lady I ſee. 
The truth of the compliment having, in a 
manner, obliged him to uſe his natural 
voice, Clariſſa ſtarted ; when Lovelace 
finding it impoſſible either to conce al hun- 
ſelf longer, or to ſtifle the impulſe of his 
own paſſions, pulled off his ſlouched hat, 
unbuttoned the cape, and threw open his 
| great 
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great coat, She inſtantly knew him, and 
giving three violent ſhrieks, funk down at 
his feet in a fit, before he could cateh her 
in his arms, 

Mrs. Moore, obſerving ſuch a ſtrange 
alteration in his perſon, features, voice, 
and dreſs, cried out ſeveral times, Mur- 
der | help ! which alarming the houſe ; up 
ran two ſeryant maids, and after them 
Lovelace's ſervant. Lovelace called for 
water and harts-horn; and every one 
flew a different way ; while Mrs. Moore 
ran out of one room into another, and up 
and down the apartment they were in, 
wringing her hands, without knowing 
what ſhe did. Then came running a gen- 
tleman and his ſiſter, brought in by the 
maid, who told them that ſhe had let in 
an old wretch, hobbling with the gout, 
and mumbling with his hoarſe voice, who 
was all of a ſudden changed into a lively, 
gay, young gentleman, whom ſhe verily 
believed to be the devil. 

All this while Lovelace was ſo buſy in 
recovering Clariſſa, that he minded nobody 

elſe, 
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elſe. And at laſt, ſhe ftirring, and be- 
ginning to utter the moſt bitter ſighs, he 
in the tendereſt accents called upon her, 
as he kneeled by her, with his arm ſup- 
porting her head, My Clariſſa, my angel, 
my deareſt life, look upon me! I am 
not angry with you !--— My beſt beloved, 
I will f.cely forgive you: The gentleman 
and his ſiſter knew not what to make of 
all this, and the leſs, when Clariſſa reco- 
vering her ſight, ſnatched another look 
at Lovelace, and groaning again, fainted 
a-way. Lovelace then threw up the clo- 
ſet ſath for air, and left her to the care of 
the young gentlewoman who came in 
with her brother, whoſe name was Raw- 
lins, and of Mrs. Moore, who had by this 
time recovered from her ſurprize. 

On his retiring, he made his ſervant 
bruſh his hat, loop it up in the uſual ſmart 
cock, and pull off his gouty ſtockings. 
Then ſtepping up to Mr. Rawlins, whom 
he had not minded before, You have had, 
Sir, ſaid he, an uncommon ſcene before 
you : The lady is my wife, and no gen- 

| tleman's 
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tleman's preſence is neceſſary here but 
my own. I beg pardon, Sir, ſaid he, , 
the lady is your wiſe, I have no buſineſs 
here. But, Sir, by her concern at ſeeing 
you — Pray, Sir, cried Lovelace, inter 
rupting him, none of your ifs and buts, 
Ibeſeech you. You are a very unqualified 
judge in this cauſe; and, Sir, I beg you 
to oblige me with your abſence. On this 
Mr. Rawlins retired, and Lovelace per- 
ceiving that ſhe was beginning to recover, 
left the cloſet, leaſt ner ſeeing him tao 

ſoon, ſhould throw her into another fit. 
Clariſſa at laſt looking round her with 
great emotion, cried, O hide me! hide 
me! Is he gone? Sir, ſaid Miſs Rawlins, 
coming to him, this is ſome ſurprizing 
caſe ; the lady cannot bear the ſight of 
you What you have done to her is beſt 
known to yourſelf, but another ſuch fit 
would probably be her laſt, It would 
therefore be but kind in you to retire, 
The dear creature, ſaid he, may well be 
concerned at ſeeing me. If you, Madam, 
had a huſband who loved you, as I love 
her, 
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her, you would not, I am perſuaded, fly 
from him, and expoſe yourſelf to hazards 
as ſhe does, when ſhe has not every thing 
in her own way. But ſhe is mother-ſpoil- 
ed! This is indeed her only fault! but it 
is the more inexcuſable, as I am the man 
of her choice, and have reaſon to believe 


the has a greater affection for me than all 


the men in the world. I have three times 


already forgiven the dear creature.— But 


this jealouſy— there's a ſpice of that in 
it, and of phrenzy too : But our ſtory is 
loo long. He then deſired them not to ſuf- 
fer her to talk, for ſhe was accuſtomed to 


fits, and when in this way, would ſay any 
_thing that came uppermoſt. They pro- 


miſed to keep her quiet, and Lovelace 

inſtantly. withdrew into the next room. 
The unhappyClariſſa no ſooner recover- 
ed her Senſes, than ſhe burſt into the bit- 
tereſt complaints, that ſhe was ruined and 
undone, and earneſtly entreated them to 
aſſiſt her to Eſcape the dreadful evils in 
which ſhe ſhould otherwiſe be involved. 
They preached patience to her, and per- 
ſuaded 
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ſuaded her to lie down : but ſhe refuſed, 
and trembling ſoas to be unable to ſtand, 
ſunk into an eaſy chair. Lovelace now 
hoped that ſhe was ſo well recovered as 
to bear his preſence; but on ſeeing him, 
ſhe redoubled her exclamations, and be- 
ſought him to leave her. He anſwered in 
the tendereſt language, and told her, that 
he had a letter from Captain Tomlinſon; 
but uſed ſuch expreſſions as he knew 
would ſet her in ſuch a paſſion before the 
women, as might confirm the intimation 
he had given of her mind being diſordered. 
This artifice ſucceeded; ſhe exclaimed 
againſt his baſeneſs; and then burſting in- 
to tears, begged pardon of the women 
for her paſſionate exceſs. Indeed, ladies, 
ſaid he, this violence is not natural to my 
beloved's temper. Miſapprehenſion 
Miſapprehenſion, wretch ! cried the, while 
each lovely feature was agitated with ſcorn. 
Then turning her face from him, ſhe ad- 
ded, I have not patience tolook upon thee, 
Be gone, be gone, O thou guileful be- 
trayer ! 

G- Lovelace 
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ing even in your anger ! O my ſoul, added 
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Lovelace now conſidering that his aſ- 
ſumed character of a huſband rendered it 
neceſſary for him to appear angry, raiſed 
his voice, ſaying, You may one day, Ma- 
dam, repent this treatment by my ſoul 
you may, you know I have Hot deſerved it 
of you—you know I have not. Never 
did man of my figure and conſideration 
meet with ſuch treatment, She lifted up 
her hands, and while indignation kept 
her ſilent, he accuſed her of ſeverity and 


juſtice, in treating him thus before 


two gentlewomen ; telling her, fince ſhe 
would have it ſo, he would leave her to 
her fate, and, if ſhe would inform him 
to what place he ſhould fend her apparel, 
and every thing belonging to her he 
would ſend it. Send it hither, ſaid the, 
and aſſure me that you will never more 
moleſt me, and that is all I aſk. He now 
pretended to leave her in a pet; but when 


he had goto the door, ſeeming to recol- 


lect himſelf, he turned back, crying, My 
deareſt creature, one word more; charm- - 


he, 
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he, Gn round, and pulling out his 
handkerchief; only one word; Madam, 
I have repreſented to Captain T omlinſon, 
our preſent miſunderſtanding in the moſt 
favourable light. The letter in my hand 
will acquaint you with what you have to 
apprehend from your brother's malice. 
The captain has reported our marriage to 
two different perſons. It is come to your 
brother's ears. My relations have alſo 
heard of it, and this morning letters were 
brought me from lady Betty Lawrence and 
Miſs Montague. Here they are---on which 
he pulled them out of his pocket, and of- 
fered them to her, with that of the cap- 
tain's: but ſhe held back her hand: Re- 
flect, Madam, he continued, I beſeech you 
reflect upon the fatal conſequences that 
may attend this high reſentment. From 
my firſt knowing you, ſaid ſhe, I have 
been in a labyrinth of doubt and error; 
but I bleſs God, I am now out of your 
hands, and will tranſact what relates to 
myſelf. Am I not my own miſtreſs ?------ 
Am I not.------ He was afraid to let her 
G 2 proceed, 
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proceed, and raiſing his voice to drowrl 
hers, cried, You uſed, my deareſt crea- 
ture, to have a tender and apprehenſive 
heart; and never ſurely had ſuch reaſon 
for it as now. Let me judge for it myſelf, 
the returned, Do you think I ſhall ever.--- 
He dreading her going on, raiſed his voice 
Rill higher, and cried, 1 muſt be heard, 
Madam. If you will not read this letter 
yourſelf, you muſt let me read one para- 
graph or two---Begone from me, man ! 
ſaid ſhe, begone from me, with thy let- 
ters! What pretence haſt thou for thus 
tormenting me? Deareſt creature, return- 
ed he, what queſtions you aſk ! queſtions 
that you can as well anſwer yourſelf, I 
can, I will, ſhe returned, and thus I an- 
ſwer them. Again, railing his voice, he 
overbore her worgls ; but when he found 
her ſilent, ſoftnened his accent, and en- 
treated her to ſee Captain Tomlinſon with 
temper, begging, that for the peace of her 
own mind, ſhe would not fruſtrate the cap- 
tains negociations. She was going to ſpeak, 
when he proceeded in a ſtrong and ſolemn 


voice 
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voice, If we are to be ſeparate for ever, 
this iſland ſhall not long be troubled with 
me. Mean while, only be pleaſed to give 
theſe letters a peruſal, and conſider what 
is to be ſaid to your uncle's friend, and 
what you would have him ſay to your un- 
cle, Then putting the letters into her 
lap, he, with a low bow, retired into the 
next room, and was ſoen followed by Miſs 
Rawlins, and Mrs. Moore. 

Lovelace, on being joined by theſe wo. 
men, endeayoured to engage them in his 
intereſt, by giving them the hiſtory of his 
own and Clarifſa's family; her extraordi- 
nary averſion to Mr. Solmes, and putting 
herſelf under his protection. He ſaid, they 
had been privately married, though ſhe 
had made him ſwear to keep ſeparate beds, 
and that ſhe obliged him to comply, in 
order to prevail on him to become recon- 
Ciled to her relations. As Miſs Howe had 
detected the bawd, to whoſe houſe he had 
carried Clariſſa, and might ſtill find ſome 
way to acquaint that lady with her diſco- 
veries, he thought proper to prepoſleſs 
G 3 them 


them in favour of Mrs. Sinclair, and her 


two pretended nieces, by repreſenting 
them as very good people, and to paint 
Mifs Howe as a perfect virago, who had 
no equal in contriving and executing miſ- 
chief, He even told them the occafion of 


their preſent difference; inſiſted on the 


reality of the fire, but acknowledged, that 
having a huſband's right on his fide, he 
would not have ſcrupled to break the 
ſtrange unnatural oath; by which ſhe had 
bound him, on her being ſo accidentally 
frighted into his arms ; and as the thought 
fit to carry her reſentment ſo high, he 
blamed himſelf, that he had done it. He 
then read them part of a copy of Captain 
Tomlinſon's letter, and afterwards put in- 


to their hands the copies of the two letters 


he pretended to have juſt received from 
his aunt lady Betty Lawrence, and his 
couſin Miſs Montague; in which they bla- 
med him for not informing them of his 
marriage; congralated him on his proſpect 
of happineſs, and expreſſed their deſire 
to viſit the lady, in order to ſhew their 

efteem 
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aſteem for her. They having read theſe 
letters, he added, But with what heart 
can I encourage ſuch a viſit to my ſpouſe, 
from lady Betty and Miſs Montague? I 
am tired out with her ſtrange behaviour. 
She is not what ſhe was; and, as I told 
you, ladies, in her hearing, I will leave 
this plaguy iſland, though it is my native 
country; and though the eſtate I have in 


it is very conſiderable, I will ſpend my 


life in France or Italy, and never conſf- 
der myſelf as a married man. 

In fine, Lovelace gained both Miſe 
Rawlins and the Widow Moore over to 
his intereſt, and was even ſo ſucceſsful as 
to prevail on the latter, to accept him for 
her boarder and lodger but Clariſſa's 
ſteadily refuſing to lie in the ſame houſe 
with him, he hired an apartment in the 
neighbourhood, and obtained leave for 
his ſervant to lie there, who had private 
arders to prevent Clariſſa's receiving a let- 
ter from Miſs Howe, or making her eſcape. 

Mrs. Moore and Miſs Rawlins, on their 
return to Clariſſa, pleaded with that lady 

in 


11. 
in behalf of Mr. Lovelace ; while ſhe, in 
the moſt diſtreſsful terms, beſought them 
to favour her eſcape. Lovelace, who over- 
heard what was ſaid, and feared ſhe would 
remove the falſe impreſſions he had made 
on the minds of theſe ſober and modeſt wo- 
men, interrupted their converſation. On 
which Clariſſa complained of his intruſion, 
and aſked him, if he would ſay before that 
lady and Mrs. Moore, that they were really 
married ; adding, Lay your hand on your 
heart, and anſwer me, Am I your wed- 
ded wife ? Lovelace, who would not have 
had the leaſt ſcruple about aſſerting this, 
or even confirming it by the ſtrongeſt aſſe- 
verations, could it have anſwered his pur- 
poſe, was by this queſtion thrown into 
confuſion; from his being well convinced, 
that ſhould he aſſert ſuch a falſhood to her 
face, ſhe would never more believe any 
thing he could ſay. Hence he avoided given 
her a direct anſwer and though ſhe ſtill 
preſſed the queſtion, ſhe could obtain no- 
thing from him but quibbles and prevari- 
cations ; She therefore reſolyed inſtantly 
to 


| Good heaven, ſaid ſhe, what will be my 
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to leave the houſe; but he detained her by 
ſetting his back againſt the door, and then 
dropping on his knees, beſought her par- 
don, and intreated her to ſtay and receive 
the viſit of Lady Betty and his Couſin 
Montague, with the news brought by Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon, of heruncle's having com- 
plied with both their wiſhes. In vain were 
all her endeavours to eſcape from him. 
She grew perfectly diſtreſſed, was ready to 
faint, and forced to lean againſt the wain- 
ſcot, as he kneeled at her feet. At laſt a 
ſtream of tears guſhing from her eyes, 


fate? Deliver me from this dangerous 
man! I know not what I do, nor 
whac I ought to do! Then turning from 
him, ſhe threw herſelf into a chair. He 
roſe, and approached her with reverence, 
crying, My deareſt life when with 
a face glowing with conſcious dignity, ſhe 
interrupted him by crying, Ungenerous, 
ungrateful Lovelace | You know not the 
value of the heart you have inſulted !. Nor 
can you imagine how much my ſoul de. 

ſpiſes 
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ſpiſes your meanneſs. But meanneſs muſt 
ever be the portion of the vicious. 

The women, thinking they were now 
likely to be on better terms, retired, though 
the warmly oppoſed their going. Lovelace 
then, bending his knee, begged her for- 
giveneſs, promiſing to behave for the fu- 
ture with the moſt exact circumſpection; 
but ſhe could not truſt his promiſes, and 
refuſed either to dine with him, or to taſte 
any refreſhment. 

There dined with Mr. Lovelace and 
Mrs. Moore, a young widow, named Be- 
vis, who was very forward, extremely 
lively, and ſoon ſhewed herſelf a great ad- 
mirer of Mr. Lovelace. As the was to 
ſtay a month with Mrs. Moore, who was 
her aunt, he took great pains to prevail 
on her to fide with him againſt Clariſſa, 
and repreſented her affectionate friend 
Miſs Howe, as the cauſe of all their miſ- 
underſtandings. In the mean time the 
pretended Captain Tomlinſon coming in, 
a converſation paſſed between them, which 
was ſo managed as to make every one 
preſent 
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preſent believe that he was really married 
to Clariſſa, and that Miſs Howe, from her 
rage and jealouſy at his having ſlighted 
her, took every opportunity to widen the 
difference between them. Lovelace now 
obſerved, that he thought it high time to 
acquaint his ſpouſe that Captain Tomlin- 
ſon was arrived; on which Mrs. Moore 
went up, and deſired in his name, that ſhe 
would permit him to ſee her; but ſhe 
begged to be excuſed, on account of her 
being very ill; when the pretended Cap- 
tain, profeſſing that he had much buſineſs 
on his hands, appeared greatly vexed, and 
took his leave. 
The Captain was but juſt gone, when, 
Lovelace's ſervant brought him a letter 
from Miſs Howe, in anſwer to one ſhe had 
received from Clariſſa, i in which ſhe men- 
tioned the agreeable news of her eſcape to 
Mrs. Moore's, with an account of the low 
plot of firing the houſe to force her into 
Lovelace's arms, when ſhe had ſufficient 
proof of its being an infamous houſe, ſince, 
though ſhe hegrd the women in the next 
room, 
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room, they took no notice of her cries. 
Lovelace's ſervant being ordered to in- 
tercept Miſs Howe's anſwer, had ſtopt the 
meſſenger, made him drunk, picked the 
letter out of his Pocket, and carried it to 
his maſter, who finding means to read it 
without breaking the ſeal, the ſervant took 
it back, and put it again into the fellow's 
. pocket, who foon after left the ale-houſe, 
and mounting his horſe, gave it into Cla- 
riſſa's own hand. Miſs Howe, in this let - 
ter, congi atulated her dear friend on her 
eſcape, and informed her of her being un- 
der a great deal of concern about a letter 
of the utmoſt importance, which ſhe had 
before ſent, and would not have had fall 
into the hands of that abandoned rake 
Lovelace, for the whole world. Clariſſa 
inſtantly applying to Mrs. Moore, told 
her, that ſne did not value the price, could 
a man and horſe be engaged to go for a 
letter left for her at one Mr. Wilſon's in 
Pall-Mall. On which a poor neighbour 
was ſent, who returned the ſame evening 
with the letter; but it was not the ſame ſent 


by 
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by Miſs Howe. The important letter was, 
that in which ſhe had laid open the plots 
of the treacherous Lovelace, and which 
he had in his poſſeſſion, He had copied 
thoſe parts of it, that were moſt in his 
ſavour, omitting every circumſtance that 
might induce her to think Sinclair a 
bawd, and Tomlinſon an impoſter; and 
at the ſame time, had ſo artfully imitated 
Miſs Howe's hand, that it was not eaſy to 
know the difference. The next day Cla- 
riſſa wrote an anſwer, to let Miſs Howe 
know that ſhe had received her letter, but 
deferred giving a farther account of her 
affairs till ſhe had a more compoſed mind, 
and leſs trembling fingers. This ſhe de- 
livered to Mrs. Moore's maid, who being 
courted by Lovelace's ſervant, ſhe deliyer- 
ed it to him, to put into the poſt-office, 
and he carried it to his maſter, who im- 
mediately forged another, which he ſup- 
poſed was what ſhe would have written, 
had the really received the intelligence 
ſent her by her deareſt friend, 
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In the mean time Lovelace behaved to 
her with the utmoſt tenderneſs, pretend- 
ing to be deeply concerned at his having 
offended her. That ſpecious villain Tom- 
linſon was introduced, and ſeveral inte- 
reſting converſations paſſed between him, 
Lovelace, and Clariſſa, wherein no argu- 
ments were ſpared to engage her confi. 
dence, and baniſh every apprehenſion of 
the deſigns he ſecretly formed againſt her. 
In the mean time, the dictates of his heart, 
and of his conſcience frequently prompt- 
ed him to endeavour to merit her favour, 
by laying aſide all his wicked plots ; but his 
libertine principles prevailed, and his 
pride and revenge getting the aſcendant, 


'he reſolved to humble her virtue ; and, 


before he married her, to bring her down 
nearer to his own level. By his inſidious 
arts, he again prevailed upon her to allow 
him her company, and to ſhew him ſome 
compaſſion for his well diſſembled diſtreſs ; 
but he could not engage her to come to 


any determination till ſhe had received 


another letter from her dear and only 
friend ; 
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friend; and this he was determined to- 
prevent, if, poſſible, and which indeed he 

effected without any great difficulty. One 

day, after his having a very tender and 

affecting converſation with her alone, a 

meſſenger arrived, from Miſs Howe with 

a letter, which he inſiſted on delivering 

into Miſs Clariſſa's own hand; but ſhe 

being gone to church with Mrs. Moore, 

Lovelace prevailed on Mrs, Bevis to per- 

ſonate her, and reclining on a couch, with 

her face muffled up, he received the let- 

ter, and delivered it to Lovelace ; who 

now found freſh cauſe to rejoice that he 

had preventèd her receiving it; for Mifs 

Howe here confirmed her of what ſhe had 
before written of the infamous houſe, 
and her reaſons for diſtruſting the ſpecious 
Tomlinſon; and, in ſhort, had lain a plan 
for her eſcape. 

Lovelace now finding himielf * 2 
neceſlity of haſtening his deſigng, procured 
two genteel women of the town to per- 
ſonate lady Betty and his Couſin Monta- 
gue, and having inſtructed them in their 

H 2 parts, 


1 


. 

parts, had them brought to Mrs. Moore's 
in a hired coach aad four, it being pre- 
tended that lady Betty's was new lining 
and repairing, Both of them were richly 
dreſſed, and adorned with jewels, hired 
for this purpoſe ; and being attended by 
ſervants nearly in the ſame livery as lady 
Betty's, it was impoſſible for Clariſſa, who 
had never ſeen either of them, to ſuſpect 
their being other than what they appeared. 
The more theſe pretended ladies converſed 
with her, the more fond they appeared to 
grow; they loaded her with careſſes, cen- 
ſared Lovelace, and congratulated them- 
ſelves on the happineſs they ſhould receive 
from his being allied to her, could they 
prevail on her to forgive him. Clariſſa was 
far from haying the vanity to believe all 
the flattering ſpeeches they made her; yet 


having no ſuſpicion, ſhe was not diſpleaſed 


at ſo favourable a beginning of an ac- 
quaintance with ladies of whom ſhe had 
always heard honourable mention. 
Mr. Lovelace treated his pretended aunt 
with great reſpect, and allowed her to have 
| the 
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the advantage over him in the many lively 
repartees that paſſed between them; though 
Clariſſa eafily perceived he purpoſely fore- 
bore that ſmartneſs which he never ſpared 
ſhewing to Miſs Montague. The laſt 
mentioned lady behaved with ſtill more re- 
verence to her aunt; while ſhe kept up the 
dignity of the character ſhe aſſumed, ral - 
lying both of them with the air of a per- 
ſon conſcious of the ſuperiority which her 
years and fortune gave over thoſe who 
might be obliged to her either while living 
or at her death. The converſation, for 
ſome time, turned on their own family, 
and the happineſs they ſhould receive on 
Clariſſa's admiſſion into it. They diſcour- 
ſed on lady M—'s and lady Sarah's ear- 
neſt defire to ſee her; the many friends 
and admirers ſhe would have among them, 
and the happineſs of Lovelace. They 
launched out in praiſe of Miſs Howe, and 
talked of a reconciliation and intimacy 
with all Clariſſa's friends, particularly with 
her mother; giving that lady all thoſe 
praiſes that were univerſally allowed to be 

II 4 9 her 
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her due ; while Clariſſa, delighted with 
hearing ſo many agreeable things, almoſt 
forgot her reſentment againſt Lovelace. 
As there were accommodations in the 
houſe for Lady Betty and Miſs Montague, 
it was agreed that they ſhould lie there 
that night; but the lady Betty recollect- 
ing that ſhe muſt go to town, ordered her 
coach to the door, telling Clariſſa, that 
they would all go together, and that ſhe 
would leave her woman to ſet her apart- 
ment in order. All her objections were 
over-ruled ; ſhe was led to the coach, and 
lady Betty ordered Mrs. Moore to get 
ſupper ready againſt their return. All the 
way, nothing paſſed but tte beight of 
affectionate complaiſance. But what dread- 
ful terrors ſeized Clarifſa's mind, when ſhe 
came within ſight of the odious houſe, 
from which ſhe had made her eſcape ! The 
coach ſtopped at the door, and Clariſſa 
cried out; but Lovelace, begging ſhe 
would be under no apprebenſions, aſked if 
there were any letters for him. Dread- 
fully did Clarifſa's heart miſgive her; ſhe 


was 
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was ready to faint. O my life, ſaid Love- 
lace, why this terror? You ſhall not ſtir 
out of the coach. Your lady will faint, 
ſaid the vile lady Betty turning to him. 
My deareſt niece, added ſhe, taking her 
hand, you are ſo ill, we muſt alight---— 
let us alight only for a glaſs of water and 
harts-horn—— indeed we mutt alight. No, 
no, cried Clariſſa, no —I am well----+- 
quite well. Then putting her head out 
of the coach, ſhe called out, Man, drive 
on! drive on! Darcas then came to the 
door. My deareft creature! ſaid Lovelace, 
you ſhall not alight. Any letters for me, 
Dorcas ? There are two, Sir, ſhe replied, 
and here is a gentleman waiting for your 
honour. T'll juſt ſpeak to him, he return- 
ed, open the door------ you ſhan't ſtep out 
my dear. But we muſt ſtep out, nephew, 
ſaid his aunt, your lady will faint. Maid, 
a glaſs of harts-horn and water! My 
dear, you muſt ſtep out---You'll faint, 
child---We muſt cut your laces.------ In- 
deed you muſt ſtep out my dear. I know, 
faid Lovelace, that ſhe will be well the 

moment 
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ment the coach drives from the door. She 
ſhall not alight, by my ſoul ſhe ſhan't. 
Lord, Lord, Nephew! Lord, Couſin! 
cried both of the women in a breath, what 
a-do you make about nothing ! You per- 
ſuade the lady to be afraid of alighting. 
Don't you ſee ſhe is fainting? Indeed, 
Madam, ſaid he, my deareſt love muſt not 
be teized to come out againſt her will. 
Fiddle faddle, fooliſh ; What a pother is 
here! ſaid lady Betty. I ſuppoſe you are 
aſhamed to let us ſee what ſort of people 
you carried your lady among. But do you 
go, take your letters, and ſpeak to your 
friend. He then went out, and Clariſſa 
intreated the coach might go on ; while the 
execrable lady Betty inſiſted on their 
alighting, aſking her whom ſhe could be 
afraid of in her and herniece's company; 
obſerving that ſhe muſt have been treated 
there in a very ſhocking manner, and' 
that ſhe was determined to enquire into it. 
The old creature, at this inſtant, came to 
the door begging a thouſand pardons if ſhe 
had any way offended her, and entreating 
tne 
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the other ladies to alight. In fine, aglaſs 
of harts-horn and water, mixed with ſome 
dreadful ingredients, were brought; the 
pretended lady Betty obliged her to drink 
it up, and the poor unhappy Clariſſa, in 
ſpite of all her oppoſition, was prevailed 
on to alight ; and on the promiſe of being 
. detained only a few minutes, with falter- 
ing ſteps, and the utmoſt reluctance, en- 
tered the houſe, Tea was called for, and 
inſtantly brought, of which, diſliking the 
taſte, ſhe drank only two diſhes. 
The diſtreſie& Clariſſa was ill before, 
but ſhe now perceived herſelf more and 
more diſordered in her head ; a heavy tor- 
pid pain increafing faſt upon her, which 
ſhe then imputed only to her terror. By 
the lady Betty's perſuaſions, ſhe was in- 
duced to go up ſtairs, attended by Dorcas, 
to take ſuch of her cloaths as ſhe imme- 
diately wanted. She inſtantly ſet about it, 
ordering what ſhould be put up, and what 
ſent after her. While ſhe was thus em- 
ployed, the lady Betty running up in a 
hurry, cried, My dear, you won't be long 
before 
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before you are ready. I'll juſt whip 
away, change my dreſs, and call upon 
you in an inſtant. O Madam, ſaid Clariſ- 
ſa, I am ready! I am now ready! You 
muſt not leave me here. This inſtant, 
this inſtant, I'll return, ſaid ſhe, before 
you have packed up your things; and 
away ſhe hurried, accompanied by her 
pretended niece, before Clariſſa could ſay 
another word. 

The diſtreſſed Clariſſa now ſunk af- 
frighted intoa chair ; but ſoon recovering, 
blamed herſelf for her fears and ſuſpicions, 
from the improbability that thoſe ladies 
would be guilty of ſuch treachery agaiuſt 
a helpleſs creature, to whom they had be- 
haved with ſuch kindneſs. Thus, endea- 
vouring to recover her ſpirits, ſhe purſued 
her employment, rubbing her eyes, and 
taking pinch after. pinch of Dorcas's 
ſnuff : But when all was over, and ſhe had 
full liberty to think, on her finding they 
d1d not return, ſhe grew almoſt diſtracted, 
She ſhut herſelf up in her former chamber, 
kneeled and prayed ; Then ran out again, 
calling 
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calling for Lovelace, who curſed the la- 
dies for their delay, and ſent his ſervant 
with orders to bring the coach, if any 
thing had prevented their return. The un- 
happy Clariſſa, almoſt wild with diſtrac- 
tion, once or twice complained of thirſt, 
when, inſtead of giving her water, which 
they all knew was her common drink, 
they brought her ſmall beer : She drank 
it, and immediately became much worſe. 
At length, one of the pretended lady 
Betty's ſervants brought a letter to Mr. 
Lovelace, to excuſe her return to Hamp- 
ſtead that night, on account of Miſs Mon- 
tague's being ſeized with violent fits. This 
letter he ſent up to Clariſſa, who now giv» 
ing herſelf up for loſt, in a fit of phrenzy, 
tore olf her head-cloaths, enquired for 
Mr. Lovelace, and with her ſhining Jocks 
falling in curls on her neck, and her'torn 
ruffles, hanging in tatters about her ſnowy 
arms, entered the room where he was, 
ſunk down at his feet, and claſping her 
arms about his knees, cried, If eve: 
af ever —— if ever and unable to 

. ſpeak 
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ſpeak another word, quitting her hold, 
ſunk on the floor, proſtrate and ſpeech- 
leſs. 
Lovelace was filled with amazement, 
and for a few moments, all his infamous | 
purpoſes were ſuſpended ; but having pro- 
ceeded thus far, he was reſolved not to 
ſtop. He lifted her into a chair, and in 
words of diſordered paſſion, told her that 
all her fears were groundleſs, endeavour- 
ing to perſuade her to rely on his faith 
and honour. At laſt, with an heartbreak- 
ingdob, ſhe cried, in broken ſentences, I 
ſee, I ſee, Mr. Lovelace EI! ſee that I 
amruined! ------ ruined if your pity------ 
Let me implore your pity ! ------ and down 
her head ſunk on her boſom, with a ſigh 
„that would have pierced any heart that 
was not deſtitute of all humanity. As 
ſoon as ſhe recovered, ſhe aſked, Why he 
did not ſend for the coach ? and defired 
to go directly to lady Betty, if ſhe was 
really that lady. Then aſſuming a more 
reſolute air, exclaimed, I will go!------I 
will enquire the way !------I will go by 
myſelf r 
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myſelf: She then attempted to ruſh by 
him ; but he held her faſt, pleading the 
bad way Miſs Montague was in, and the 
dangers of robbers. But ſhe would be- 
lieve nothing he ſaid, unleſs he would im- 
mediately order a coach, and let her go 
in it to Hampſtead : She feared not rob- 
bers. He was all her fear, and that houſe 
her terror: Repeating, If you mean me ho- 
ourably, let me leave this hated place. 
At this inſtant entered Mrs. Sinclair in 

a violent ferment, crying, Pray, my 
what has this houſe done to you And 
ſetting her huge arms a-kimbo, added, 
Hoh! Madam! let me tell you, I am aſto- 
niſhed at the freedoms you take with my 
character? The poor Clariſſa, to whom 
this woman had always behaved with the 
moſt obſequious reſpect, was frighted at 
her fierce look, and maſculine air., God 
help me l cried ſhe; what will become of 
me? Then turning her head in a wild 
kind of amazement, added, Whom have 
I for a protector? What will become of 
me now | My deareſt life, I will be your 
I protector, 


— 
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protector, he cried; but indeed you are 
uncharitably ſevere on poor Mrs. Sinclair, 
She was born a gentlewoman, and would 
ſcorn to be guilty of a wilful baſeneſs. I 
hope ſo, ſaid ſhe------ it may be ſo I 
may be miſtaken; but there is no crime, 
I preſume, nor treaſon, in ſaying, I don't 
like her houſe. The old dragon again 
ſtalked up to her with her arms a-kimbo, 


while her erect and ſcouling eye-brows 


half hid her ferret eyes, and with twa 
Hoh! 'Madams ! accofted the frighted 
beauty, who was ſo terrified that ſhe caught 
hold of Lovelace's ſteeve, He, fearing, 
leaſt ſhe ſhould fall into fits, told Mrs, 
Sinclair, that thoſe apartments were his ; 
and he could not conceive what ſhe meant 


either by liſtening to what paſſed between 
him and his ſpouſe, or by her coming in 


unaſked, and giving herſelf thoſe violent 


_ airs. At this, the old Beldam threw her- 


ſelf into a chair, and fell a blubbering, 
Mean while'the pacifying of her, and en- 
deavouring to Teconcile the lady to her, 
took 5 till near one o clock. What fol. 


lowed, 
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lowed was the moſt vile and inhuman acta 
of violence. The diſtreſſed lady, rouſed 
from the dreadful lethargy into which ſhe 
was ſinking, pleaded for mercy, and cried, 
I. will be yours — indeed to obtain 
your mercy, I will be yours! But no mer- 
cy could ſhe find. Her ſtrength, her intel - 
lects failed her. Fits upon fits followed, 
which procured her no compaſſion. And 
death was with-held from her, which ſhe 
would have receivedas thegreateſt bleſſing, 
On the ſecond day, after this vile and 
horrid action, the abandoned Lovelace had 
a ſpecimen of what he might expect from 
the lady's reſentment, ſhould ſhe ever reco- 
ver her ſenſes : For, following Dorcas into 
her apartment, and attempting to pacity 
her, in the midſt of all his blandiihments, 
ſhe in {peechleſs agony held up to heaven 
a licence he had procured and given her, 
and ſeemed about to call down vengeance 
upon him, when all her ſenſes were locked 
up in ſleep, before ſhe could get half 
through with her intended imprecation. 
The next day the unhappy lady fell into 
I 2 à contrary 


a contrary extreme, and became as much 
too lively as ſhe had been before too ſtu- 
pid ; and except in ſome lucid intervals, 
was raving mad. 

The barbarous Lovelace was ſhocked at 
the reflection of the villainy of the attempt, 
and the madneſs with which it was follow- 
ed: and whenever he gave himſelf leave to 
think, was filled with remorſe : but the 
lovely Clariſſa no ſooner began to recover 
her ſenſes, than liſtening to the ſolicitations 
of the abandoned Sinclair, he reſumed his 
project of breaking her ſpirit, ſo as to 
make her glad to live with him as his 
miſtreſs. Hearing that ſhe was coming 
to ſpeak to him, he grew pleaſed with the 
thought that he ſhould ſtare her into con- 
fuſion, and exultedin the advantage which 
the confidence of his ſex would give him 
over the baſhful modeſty of hers. But 
ſhe no ſooner appeared, than the dignity 
of her air, the ſedate firmneſs of her coun- 
tenance, and the ſuperiority of her mind, - 
expreſſed in the awful language of injured 
innocence, ſhook his whole frame, and 


gave 
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gave him the faultering heſitation of a 
trembling criminal. His guilt, and her in- 
nocence, merit, and rank, all ſtared him in 
the face, in ſo formidable a manner, that 
his preſent account, to which ſhe now un- 
expectedly called him, ſeemed to reſemble 
the general one to which we muſt all be 
ſummoned. In this ſolemn converſation, ' 
ſhe boldly aſked him, what ſhe was farther 
to ſuffer from his barbarity, and whether 
ſhe was ſtill to be kept a priſoner ? He 
was ſo confounded by the majeſtic com- 
poſure, and the dignity of her juſt re- 
proaches, that he could only in-broken in- 
coherent ſentences ſtammer out an offer of 
making her amends by marriage. But 
doſt thou think, replied ſhe, that marriage 
will atone for a guilt like thine ? Deſti- 
tute as thou haſt made me, both of friends 
and fortune, Itoo much deſpiſe the wretch 
who could rob himſelf of his wife's virtue, 
ever more to endure the thought of mar- 
rying thee. | 
In fine, ſeveral other affecting conver- 
ſations paſſed between them, wherein ſhe 


13 boldly 
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boldly claimed her right to be left to het 
own liberty to go where ſhe pleaſed ; and 
indeed made ſeveral attempts to eſcape. 
But though, while in her preſence, he 
was awed, by her virtues, yet he would 
not permit her to leave the houſe ; and 
ſhe {till found herſelf a priſoner, ſurrounds 
ed by none but thoſe who were the ob. 
jects of her deteſtation, and were ready to 
prompt and aſſiſt him in all his baſe de- 
ſigns. Often did he plead for pardon, 
and offer marriage; but all his ſollicita- 
tions were without effect; and ſhe told 
him, ſhe was firmly reſolved never to bind 
her ſoul in tovenant to a man ſo nearly 
allied to perdition. 

While the unhappy Clariſſa was in this 
diftreſsful Rate, and every hour in dread of 
ſuffering ſome freſh act of violence, ſhe 
fancied the obſeryed ſome marks of com- 
paſſion in Dorcas, who by Lovelace's or- 
der, artfully inſinuated herſelf into her 
fayour: Clariſſa, imagining her ſincere, 
thought this a happy opportunity of en- 
aging her in her intereſt, and gave her 

a note, 
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4 note, in which flie promiſed her, on 


condition of procuring her eſcape, a va- 
luable diamond ring, and an annuity of 
twenty pounds a year during life. From 
this circumſtance, Lovelace reſolved to ter- 
rify the friendleſs Clariſſa into a compli- 
ance with his wiſhes j and therefore one 
night, ſoon after ſhe had retired to her 
chamber, he pretended to find this promiſe 
ſory note, and inſtantly ringing the bell 
with the greateſt violence, the whole houſe 
became in an uproar, and his ſervant run- 
ning into the room, he bid him in a rage 
bring that toad Dorcas, She inſtautly ap- 
peared before him, when drawing his ſword, 
he cried, Curſed, confounded, villanous 
bribery ! She ran up to her lady's door, 
ſcreaming for ſafety and protection, while 
two or three of the other women ran cry- 
ing, what's the matter ? what's the mat- 
ter? But Clariſſa, inſtead of opening the 
door, drew another bolt. This abomina- 
ble Doreas ! he exclaimed, call up her 
aunt; let her ſee what a traitreſs ſhe has 


placed about ines and let ber bring the 
toad 
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toad to anſwer for herſelf. She has taken 
a bribe, a proviſion for life, to betray her 
truſt, baſely to perpetuate a quarrel between 
a man and his wife, and forever deſtroy all 
hopes of reconciliation between us. At 
this Sinclair came up pufting and blowing, 
crying, as ſhe hoped for mercy, ſhe was 
not privy to it. Well might ſervants be at 
ſach a paſs, when ſuch ladies as Mrs. 
Lovelace, made no conſcience of corrupt- 
ing them. For her part, ſhe did not deſire 
that he ſhould ſhew her the leaſt mercy. 
But where was the proof? The note was 
ſhewn ; curſes then proceeded from every 
mouth, while all inveighed againſt the 
vileneſs of the corrupted, and the uuwor- 
thineſs of the corruptreſs. Dorcas was 
dragged along, whimpering between two 
women, both bawling out, you muſt come 
vou ſhall come and anſwer for your- 
ſelf ; you are a diſcredit to all worthy ſer- 
vants. She whining, I can't look ſo good 
and generous a gentleman in the face ! 
Come along, cried Lovelace, It is detec- 
tion, not the cr ime, that confounds you. 
Tell 
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Tell me, ungrateful devil, tell me, who 
made the firſt advances. Aye, diſgrace to 
my family! cried Sinclair, tell his honour 
— tell the truth; Who made the firſt ad- 
vances? I have already betrayed one truſt, 
ſaid Dorcas Oh don't make me betray 
another! my lady is a good lady! Oh 
don't let her ſuffer! Suppoſe Sir, ſaid Sal- 
ly, you have my lady and the wench 
brought face to face? You ſee ſne does not 
care to coufeſs. Oh my careleſſne(s! cried 
Dorcas ! — Don't let my poor lady ſuffer ! 
Indeed if you all knew what I know, you 
would ſay her ladyſhip has been cruelly 
treated. See, ſee, ſee, they all cried at 
once, only ſorry for being detected. Your 
lady won't, ſhe dare not come to ſave 
you, though it is more his honour's mer- 
cy, than your deſert, if he does not this 
inſtant cut your vile throat. Say was it 
your lady, or was it you, creature, that 
made the firſt advances If the lady 
has ſo much honour, as we ſuppoſed, bawl- 
ed the vile Sinclair, ſhe will appear to vin- 
dicate a poor ſervant miſled by ſuch large 

promiſes ! 
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promiſes | But, I hope, Sir, you will do 
them both juſtice—-I hope you will! — 
Good lack ! clapping her hands; to grant 
her every thing her heart could wiſh—— 
to indulge her in her hatred to my poor 
innocent houſe.— 0 Sir, I hope if your 
lady will not come out, you will find a 
way to try this cauſe in her preſence. On 
ſuch an octaſion as this I won't value my 
doors. Juſtice I ever loved. I hope you'll 
come to the bottom of it. I'll be ſworn 
J had no concern in this black affair. 

At this inſtant they heard the lady's 
door unlock and unbolt. The doors and 
window-ſhutters were faſtened, and Will 
was placed below, to prevent her eſcape 
and that no noiſe or ſcreaming might be 
heard. But confiding in her innocence, 
Clariſſa entered the room with a majeſty 
in her perſon and manners, that was na- 
tural to her, but then ſhone out in all its 
glory. Every tongue was ſilent; every 
eye awed; She walked up and down the 
room two or three times, before her in- 
dignation would permit her to ſpeak, But 
af 
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at laſt recovering her voice; O thou aban- 
doned and contemptible Lovelace, cried 
ſhe, thinkeſt thou that I don't ſee through 
this poor yillanous plot of thine, and theſs 
thine abandoned accomplices ? Thou, wa- 
man, looking at the bawd, once my ter- 
ror, always my diſlike, but now my detef. 
tation! ſhouldſt once more haye robbed 
me of my ſenſes by intoxicating potions ; 
then thou, wretch, added ſhe, turning a- 
in to Lovelace, mighteſt have ſecurely 
depended on ſuch a low, ſuch a wretched 
contrivance. And yet, yile woman, who, 
perhaps, haſt been the ryin of the body 
and ſoul of hundreds, know that I am not 
married to this miſcreant; and that I have 
friends who will demand my honour at 
your hands: Take care then, what farther 
- inſults you offer me, Though thus vilely 
betrayed, I am a perſon of rank and for- 
tune. I never will be his; and now I 
have full proof of your deteſtable wick- 
edneſs, I will purſue you to your utter 

ruin. ; | 
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Here all the woman, ſtruck by their 
conſciences, trembled. As for thee, thou 
vile Dorcas, added ſhe, thou double de- 
ceiver! artfully whining forth thy pre- 


tended love to me, begone! nobody will 
hurt thee! Begone, I ſay; thou haſt too 


well acted thy part to be blamed by any 
here but myſelf, in this houſe; thy guilt 
is thy ſecurity. Steal away into darkneſs. 


After this, no enquiry will be made, whoſe 


were the firſt advances. 

The wretch confounded and affrighted, 
here ſlunk away, as did Mabell, another 
of the women, who had been ſet over her, 
though Lovelabe called her back. He, 
vexed and aſhamed, with a fierce look, 
then advanced towards Clariſſa, When 
turning to him, ſtop where thou art, O 
thou vilet and moſt abandoned of men! 
Stop where thou art, ſhe cried; nor 
with that determined face offer to touch 
me, if thou wouldſt not ſee me lie dead 
at thy feet! To his aſtoniſhment ſhe then 
graſped a penknife in her hand, with the 


point to her boſom, You Sir, and ye 


women 
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women are ſafe, added ſhe. The law ſhall . 
be all my reſource, the law alone ſhall be 
my refuge. 

This ſtruck them into a pannick, and 
the infamous wretch Sinclair, whiſpered to 
Lovelace, that it was better to come to 
terms with that ſtrange lady, and let her 
go. Sally, in ſpite of the impudent bra- 
very ſhe had ſhewn at other times, ob- 
ſerved, If Mr. Lovelace had told them 
what was not true of her being his wife, 
and Polly Horton, added, that ſhe 
muſt needs ſay, if the lady were not his 
wife, ſhe had been very much injured. 
That is not now, cried Lovelace, a matter 
to be diſputed. You and I know, Madam. 
— e do ſo, ſaid ſhe, and I thank 
God I am not thine—once more I thank 
God for it! I have no doubt of the far- 
ther baſeneſs thou hadſt intended me, by 
this vile and low trick. But I have my 

ſenſes, Lovelace, and from my beart I de- 

| ſpiſe thee, thou very poor Lovelace! How 
canſt thou ſtand in my preſence? Tho 

that Madam, Madam, Madam, rie? 

— * Lovelace, 
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Lovelace, theſe inſults are not tobe borne, 
and was approaching her, when ſhe ftep- 


Ping to the door, and ſetting her back a- 


gainſt it, held the pointed knife to her 
heaving boſom, while the woman held 
him, beſeeching him for their houſe's ſake, 
not to provoke the lady. Approach mie, 
Lovelace, if thou wilt, ſaid ſhe. I dare 
die, It is in defence of my honour. God 
will extend his mercy to my poor ſoul, 
and I expect none from thee!' I have 
gained this diſtance, and two ſteps nearer 


me will ſhew thee what I dare do! Leave 


me, woman, to myſelf, and to my angel, 
ſaid Lovelace. They retired at a diſtance, 
and he proceeded, holding out his arms, 
and putting one knee to the floor. O my 
beloved; cried he, how you terrify me! 


Say you will ſheath you knife in the in- 


jurer's, not the injured's heart; and then, 


and not till then, will I approach you. 


He moved a little forward; and doſt thou, 
doſt thou, added the, with her arms extend- 


ed, doſt thou ſtill inſidiouſſy move towards 


me ? I dare -l dare not raſhly neither. 
— My 
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My heart, from principle, abhors the 
act which thou makeſt neceſſary. God, in 
thy mercy | lifting up her eyes and hands 
— God in thy mercy ! — Lovelace threw 
himſelf to the farther end of the room, a 
ſilent ejaculation that moment employing 
her thoughts. On caſting her eyes towards 
him, ſhe beheld him at the utmoſt diſtance 
the room would allow, when her lovely 
cheeks, that were before in a glow, as if 
terrified at her own purpoſe, turned pale; 
and lifting up her eyes, thank God! — 
Thank God! faid ſhe, I am for the pre- 
ſent delivered from myſelf. Keep, Sir, 
keep that diſtance; for it has ſaved a life; 
to what purpoſe reſerved, the Almighty 
only knows! To be happy, Madam, ſaid 
he, and to make happy—and O let me 
but hope for your fayour to-morrow —[ 
will put off my journey till then. And 
may God. — Swear not, Sir, cried he, 
with an awful and piercing look ; you 
have too often ſwore! God's eye is upon 
us, his more immediate eye! and looked 
wildly. But the woman looked up to the 

K 2 cieling 
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cieling and trembled, as if afraid of the 
eye of God. 

If not to-morrow, Madam, ſaid he, ſay 
but next Thurſday !—fay but next Thurſ- 
day! This, I fay, the replied, and of this 
thou mayeſt aſſure thyſelf, I never, ne- 
ver will be thine. And let me hope that 
I may be entitled to the performance of 
thy promife, to allow me to leave this 
innocent houſe, as one called it, as ſoon 
as the day breaks. Did my perdition 
depend upon it, Madam, replied he, you 
cannot, but upon terms: And I hop 
you will not terrify me. Nothing leſs, 
ſhe returned, than an attempt upon my 


C 


honour, ſhall make me deſparate, I have 


no views but to defend my honour: ſolely 
with this view I entered into treaty with 
your infamous agent below. The reſo- 
lution you have ſeen, God will give me 
upon the ſame occaſion: But for a leſs, I 
wiſh not for it. Only take notice, wo- 
men, that I am not this man's wife. He 
has no authority over me If you, by 
his command, detain me, look to it. T hen, 


tak in 5 
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taking one of the candles, ſhe turned from 
them, and while Lovelace and the wo- 
men ſtood ſtupidly gazing at each other, 
went away, not a ſoul being able to mo- 
leſt her. In a hurry ſhe pylled her key 
out of her pocket, unlocked her chamber 
door, and inſtantly entering! her apart- 
ment, locked herſelf i __-" 

Early the next morning Lovelace ſet out 
for M— Hall, from whence he ſent ſeve- 
ral letters to Clariſſa, apologizing for the 
deſpicable figure he made in the laſt inter- 
view, and entreating her to render him 
happy the next Thurſday. Four of theſe 
letters were ſent by ſpecial meſſengers who 
returned without an anſwer. He now 
wrote to Mr. Belford, one of his compa- 
nions, and to the pretended Captain Tom- 
linſon, to pay her a viſit, and prevail on 
her to give her conſent, Meanwhile, Cla- 
riſſa's thoughts were employed on the 
means of her eſcape; and having iven 
Mabell a brown luteſtring gown, while the 
Mantua-maker was trying it on in ano- 
ther room, ſhe flipped over her own the 

K 3 one 
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one the girl had pulled off, and putting on 
the we nch's apron and ſhort cloak, walked 
out of the houſe without being obſeryed. 

No ſooner was ſhe gone than the whole 
houſe was in "confulon ; but all endea- 
vours to find her were in vain. She had 
taken lodgings at Mr. Smith* A. a Glover, 
in King- ſtreet, Coyent-Garden, where ſhe 
bad ,two rooms on the firſt floor; and, 

while ſhe was praiſing God for her happy 
eſcape, Lovelace was raving, curſing, and 
ſending orders to ſearch for her in all the 
4 — round London. 

Claris iſſa inſtantly wrote to inform Mi 
Howe of at the loſs of her honour, and h en 
eſcape; and alſo to lady , 3etty Lawrence 
and Miſs Montague, to know whether 
they were at Hampſtead, and had brought 
gh in a coach: and · four to town. Theſe 

dies informed her, that they had not been 
at arp, and expreſſed their earneſt 
re to ſee her happily married, as on 

t event they founded all their hopes of 
Mr. Lovelace' sTeformation; But Clariſſa, 
in * reply, told them of his villanoug 
forgeries, 


aw. 
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forgeries, and perjuries; of his procuring 
two women, richly dreſſed, to perſonate 
them, who took her to a vile bouſe, from 

which ſhe had before eſcaped; where ſhe 
| | was firſt robbed of her ſenſes, and then 
| of her honor ; and concluded with ob- 


ſerving, that nothing ſhould'ever induce 
her to marry ſo treacherous and profligate 
; a villain. ; 

The letter ſhe had ſent to Miſs Howe, 
fell into the hands of that young lady's 
mother, who returned a very ſevere an- 
ſwer, which the ſtill unhappy Clariſſa re- 
[- ceiyed, while her mind was finking under 


the difrefſ ing thoughts of the cruelty of 
relations, whom ſhe had never ceaſed to 
love, and the dreadful idea of her father's 
J. curſe; but this giving a turn to her 
. thoughts, helped to remove her deſpon- 
f dency. At laſt, ſhe received a letter from 
Mifs Howe; but it was only ſuch a one 
as aggravated her diltreſs, and made her 
think the had loſt her only friend. That 
lady refle&ted « on her for voluntarily re- 
turning t to the wicked Sinclajr's after her 

informing 
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informing her in two letters of the infg- 
mous character of the houſe, and that 
Captain Tomlinſon was an impoſter ; 
mentioned her receiving the laſt, in a diſ- 
ordered manner, lying on a couch, with 
her face red and bloated, and told her that 
ſhe had ſent a perſon, who went to Mrs. 
Moore's with a ſtrong guard to take her 
into her protection. 

Grieved and ſurprized at the content: 
of this letter, Clariſſa in her reply vindi- 
cated her own conduct from the charge 
of imprudence, ſending back the long 
letter forged by Lovelace; and then writ- 
ing to Hampſtaad, was informed that 
Mrs. Bevis, by Lovelace's defire, had per- 
ſonated her, in order to obtain her friend's 
ſecond letter. Miſs Howe was extremely 
furprized at ſeeing ſo exact an imitation 
of her hand, and inſtantly acquitting her 
much-loved friend, wrote to inform her of 
this vile forgery, incloſing the rough 
draught of the long letter ſhe ought to 
have received, and the ſubſtance of that 
given Mrs, Bevis, Her reſentment was 
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now levelled againſt Lovelace alone ; and 
both her Mother and the joined in per- 
ſuading Clariſſa to proſecute that aban- 
doned villain; but all their arguments L 
had no effect. 
In the mean time, the lady Betty Law- 
rance, and Miſs Montague went to Lord 
Ms, and in that nobleman's preſence, 
read to Lovelace, the letters they had re- 
ceived from the injured Clariſſa, and in 
very ſevere terms reproached him for his 
villainy. He patiently heard their agcuſa- 
tions, acknowledged his bafeneſs, and talk- 
ed in ſuch high terms of the lady's per- 
fections, and his earneſt deſire to make 
her all the ſatisfaction in his power, that 
they at length reſolved to uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to prevail on her to forgive 
him. Accordingly, Miſs Montague and 
lady Sadlair, her ſiſter, went in Lord M—'s 
coach- and- ſix, to pay Miſs Howe a viſit, 
toentreat her toengage her unhappy friend 
to put herſelf into lady Betty Lawrance's 
protection, promiſing that ſhe ſhould not 
part with her, till ſhe faw' all the juſ- 


© 
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tice done! her it. was poſſible for her, to, 


receive. 

"Mif. Howe, influenced by their rea- 
ſons, preſſed her dear friend to marry him, 
as the only means of procuring her own. 
happineſ $. This letter ſhe ſent by the poſt, 
defirt ing an immediate anſwer; but receiy- 
ing none, ſhe wrote again to chide her for 
keeping her 1 jn ſuſpence, and lent the letter 
by a meſſenger, who travelled, all night, 
and carried it to. Mr. Smith's ; where he 
was told that ſhe had been miſſing ſeveral, 
| days; g for, going about fix. in the morning, 
to prayers at Covent- Garden Church, very. 
poorly in health, thoy had not heard of 
her ſince. Miſs Howe's meſſenger returned, 
poſt, haſte, with the dreadful intelligence. 
705 young Lady was almoſt diſtracted at 

1 and, in the bitterneſs of ker ſoul, 

antly diſpatched, a ſpecial meſſenger to, 

Miſs Montague, with 3 moſt affecting let 
ter, to demand her deaxeſt friend. 
 _ Dorcas had that morning ſeen Clariſſa 

ſtep out of Mr. Smith's ſhop, and watch - 
ing her, obſeryed her enter Covent - Gar- 
den 
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den church, to hear morning prayers; and 
having placed Lovelace's man to prevent 
her eſcape, had her arreſted, at her leav- 
ing the church, for one hundred and fifty 
pounds for board and lodging, th quglt Her 
cloaths and effects were in Sinclair's houſe, 

Clariſſa, on being ſtopped' by the offi- 
'cers, who whiſpered her, 'that they had a 
-writ againſt her, ànd that ſe muſt go 
"with them; Was terrified, trembled, and 
turned pale. They defiFed Fer to“ ſtep 
into a chafr, Which Rood" with the head 
up to receive her. She for fome time ex- 
-poitulate with them to Know wHat they 
meant. But, at Taft, feting Lovelace's ſer- 
vant, ſhe called out for help. A crowd 
instantly gathered” round her, and while 
ſome were ſtruck with compaſſion at ſee- 
ing 4 fine young creature in fuch diſtreſs, 


'otliers thrtw out ſhotking rtfeAibns. A 


entleman flow interpofed, and alkibg'to 
1 the feltous avthotity, deſired, after he 
had locked at it, to know if her name 
"was Cfariſſa Haflowe; and being told that 
it was, expreſſeck his pity, and tellſug her 
* p ſhe 
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fhe muſt go with them, retired. Another 
gentleman, enquiring if nobody could be 
applied to, who would ſee that ſhe was 
not ill uſed, Lovelace's ſervant anſwered, 
that orders were particularly given for 
that. She had rich relations, and would 
only be carried to the officer's houſe till her 
affairs could be made up. Well, if 1 
muſt go, cried ſhe, I muſt! I can't re- 
fiſt—— but I won't be carried to the wo- 
man's! —— will rather die at your feet 
than be carried to the woman's ! They 
told her, ſhe ſhould not be carried there. 
When, obſerving the crowd, ſhe ſtarted, 
and cried, Any where, —— any where, 
but to the woman's! and ſtepping into 
the chair, in the utmoſt diſtreſs and con- 
fuſion, threw herſelf on the ſeat, crying, 
Carry me, carry me out of ſight ! Cover 
me, cover me up for ever! She was taken 
to the officer's houſe in a mean court in 
High-Holborn; but, on her being taken 
out of the chair, fainted away. Sally, one 
of Mrs. Sinclair's nieces was there, and, 
as a favour, propoſed her going to her for- 
mey 
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mer lodgings; but this ſhe abſolutely 
refuſed. i 
No ſooner was the diſtreſſed Clariſſa thus 
arreſted, than the execrable Sinclair diſ- 
patched a man and horſe with the joyful 
news to Lovelace, and the meſſenger was 
flattered with the hopes of his receiving a 
conſiderable reward; and therefore, as he 
found on his arrival, that Lovelace was 
taking a tour with lord M— and his two 
nieces for two or three days, he ſtayed till 
his return; but inftead of a reward he 
received nothing but curſes. Lovelace, 
who now found it impoſſible to bring ber 
to be his miſtreſs, thought he could not 
live without her, and had reſolved to make 
her his wife. Aſhamed with the low vil- 
lainy of this proceeding, and diſtracted 
with rage, he inſtantly wrote to Mr. Bel - 
ford, his moſt intimate friend; and ſend- 
ing a meſſenger, as if on life and death, 
deũred him to haſten to Clariſſa, and clear 
him of having any ſhare in the vile con- 
trivance; to ſet her free from confinement 
without conditions, to give her the ſtrongeſt 
L aſſurances, 


3 eee 
aſſurances, that ſhe was entirely atliberty ; ; 
that without her leave, he would' neither 
moleſt, nor viſit her, and as a proof of 
his ſincerity, to cauſe all her eloaths and 
effects to be ſent to her. 

This gentleman, who had often been 
an advocate for Clariſſa, and Had fre- 
quently endeavoured to perfuade Him to 
do her juſtice, inſtantly haſted to the vile 
Sinclair's, and not finding the lady there, 
poſted to the officer's, but as it was Sun- 
day could not obtain the fight of her, the 
being reſolved to have the remainder of the 
day to herſelf. However, the next morh- 
ing, he was introduted into the room 'Þ 

the officer's wife, when he was immedi- 
ately ſhocked at the dreadful place in 
which he found her, and its wretched fur- 
niture. She was kneeling in a corner, 
near adiſmal broken window, ſecured with 
iron bars, her arms croſſed upon a crazy 
table, and the fore finger of her right 
hand in a Bible. Her dreſs was a "heat 
white damaſk ; her head-cloaths were a 
little diſcompoſec her fine hair hangitig 


in. 
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in natural ringlets, but a little tangled, 
ſhaded ove ſide. of her neck, as her rum- 
pled handkerchief did the other; and her 
face, yet lovely, amidit all her ſufferings, 
reſted on her arms. 

While Mr, Belford took a view of the 
room, and the kneeling lady, in her white 
flowing.dreſs, he thought his concern 
would have choaked him ; and ſtammering 
out a curſe at the officer and his wife, aſk-. 
ed, if that was an apartment for ſuch a 
lady ? They replied, in excuſe, that they 


had offered her their own bed-chamber, 


but ſhe refuſed it. The charming ſuf- 
ferer then raiſing her lovely face, over- 
ſpread with the moſt ſignificant woe, waved 
her hand towards the door, as if deſiring 
him to withdraw; he begged ſhe would do 
him the favour to hear him for one mo- 
ment, but this the abſolutely refuſed. Mr. 
Belford did not dare to approach her, but 
on his knee entreated her to allow him 
to releaſe her from that wretched houſe, 
and out of the power of the vile woman 


a Ak cauſed her to be brought there, 
L 3 When 


1 


= 
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When once more, lifting up her face, ſhe 
ſaid, Sir, are not you Mr. Belford ? I think 
your name is Belford. It is, Madam, he 
returned, I was always an admirer of your 
wirtaes, and am come to releaſe you from 
the hands you are in. And into whoſe to 
place me, cried ſhe. Leave me, leave me 
Let me never riſe from this ſpot Let me 
never, never more believe in man ! This 
moment, deareſt madam, ſaid he, this very 
moment, if you pleaſe, you may depart 
whitherſoever you think fit; you are abſo - 
lutely free, and your own miſtreſs. I had 
now, ſhe returned, as lieve die here as any 
where; and will owe no obligation to the 
friend of him, in whoſe company you have 
ſeen me. Therefore, pray fir, leave me. 
Then turning to the officer, ſhe ſaid, that 
ſhe was better reconciled to his houſe than 
at firſt, and if he could but engage that 
none but his wife ſhould come near her, 
ſhe ſhould die with him, and they ſhould 
be well ſatisfied for their trouble; and 
then turning to Mr. Belford, again, en- 
gonad him to leave her, repeating, the 
would 


"i 
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would owe no obligation to the friend of 
her deſtroyer; but offering to riſe, ſhe, 
through n, ſunk down and fainted 
away. 

Mr. Belford and the officer retiring, left 
her to the care of the woman of the houſe 
and her' maid; and after her recovery; 
being informed ſhe was fo weak and low, 
that ſhe could hardly ſpeak, Mr. Belford 
took this opportunity to go to her lodg- 
ings, in order to fetch Mrs. Smith : but 
ſhe being from home, he told her huſband 
what had happened, which he pretended 
was owing to a miſtake of orders; and 
finding that two letters had been left for 
her, he called a chair, and haſted back with 
them. 

On his return, an apothecary who had 
been ſent for, had juſt gone up ſtairs; and 
the officer's wife being above with him, 
Mr. Belford made no fcruple of following 
them. The unhappy lady was ſeated on 
the fide of a broken couch, and did not 
care to ſpeak to the apothecary, who made 
a very Ciſagreeable appearance. On hgr 

| L 3 ſeeing 
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ſeeing Mr. Belford, the faid, her not bo- 
ing left to her own ſex was not the leaſt 
of her preſent misfortunes. He begged 
her excuſe, and making a ſign to the apo- 
thecary to withdraw, obſerved that he had 
been at her new lodgings to get every 
thing ready for ber reception. That Mr, 
Smith and his wife had been full of ap- 
prehenſions for her ſafety, and that he had 
brought two letters, which had been left 
there for her. Thoſe, ſhe ſaid, were from 
the only friend the had m the world; when 
kiſſing them, and looking at the ſeals, ſhe 
put them in her boſom. He again entreated 
her to think of quitting that wretched 
place, aſſuring her, iu the ſolemneſt man- 
ner, that nobody ſhould diſturb her at 
Mr. Smith's; and that he would particu- 
larly engage his honour, that he who had 
moſt offended her, ſhould not come near 
her without her own conſent. Your ho- 
nour, Sir! ſaid ſhe; are you not that 
man's friend? I am not a friend, Ma- 
Yam, returned he, to his vile actions to 
the moſt excellent of women. Do you 
. flatter 
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flatter me, Sir ? faid ſhe. O Sir, your 
friend, your barbarous friend, what has 
he to anſwer for! Her heart was too full 
to proceed; and putting her hand over her 
eyes, he ſaw the tears trickle through her 
fingers. He then mentioned Lovelace's 
innocence of this baſe outrage, and told 
her, that he was reſolved not to molelt 
her; beſeeching her to give directions a- 
bout ſending her Apparel to her new 
lodgings. Clariſſa then immediately gave 
him her keys, aſking if Mrs. Smith might 
not attend him; to which he having rea: 
dily aſſented, the agreed to go in the 
chair he had brought. 

Mr. Belford then left the room, and 
took that opportunity to make a ſmall 
preſent to the officer and his maid; and 
ſending for the apothecary he paid him 
beyond his expectations. Meanwhile, the 
lady giving the maid half a guinea, which. 

was all the gold the had, told the offi- 
cer's wife, ſhewould ſpeedily acknowledge 
their civilities, and ſatisfy the apothecary, 


whe wok ſend his bill to Mr. Smith — 
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and then leaning on the officer's wife, 


with trembling limbs, walked down ftairs, 
and was conducted by, Mr. Belford to the 


* chair; ' 


As Clariſſa had not been undreſſed dur- 
ing her confinement, ſhe, on her arrival at 
Mr. Smith's, went to bed, and ſoon after, 
Mr. Belford, taking Mrs. Smith with him 
to the abandoned Sinclair's, ſaw every 
thing put into the trunk and boxes they 
were firſt brought in; and cauſed them to 
be carried away in two coaches, though 


it was with the utmoſt difficulty he pre- 


vented the woman of that infamous houſe, 
having a ſhare in the lady's cloaths, which 
were of conſiderable value. 

Clariſſa was next day fo ill, that Mrs. 
Smith provided for her a very good nurs; 
and ſhe had alſothe voluntary attendance 
of Mrs. Lovick, a decayed widow gentle- 
woman of great piety, who lodged over 
her apartment, and of whom Clariſſa ſoon 
became extremely fond, In the evening 
was called in a ſkilful, and eminent apo- 
thecary; and a few days after, Mr. Bel- 


ford 


| 
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ford prevailed on her to accept of the viſits 
of Doctor H , a phyſician, no leis 
eminent for his humanity and affectionate - 
behaviour, than for his ſkill in phyſic. 

On the firſt viſit Mr. Belford was per · 
mitted to pay her, he vindicated Lovelace 
from having any hand in the ſhamefut ar- 
reſt ; 'but ſhe would not allow him to uſe 
any arguments to engage her to be his, or 
even to ſee him. The whole of this gen- 
tleman's conduct was, however, ſo unex- 
ceptionable, that ſhe could not refute his 
viſits; and her converſation had ſo happy 
an affect on his mind, as made him de- 
teſt himſelf for his former vices, and re- 
ſolved for the future to regulate his con- 
duct, as much as poſſible, by the unerring 
ſtandard of virtue and religion. 

The ſufferings of Clariſſa, had been 
more than her tender frame could bear; 
ſhe gradually declined, and her illneſs dai- 
ly encreaſed. In this melancholy ſituation, 
deprived of the comfort and aſſiſtance of 
her relations, ſhe found conſolation in the 
Aenderneſs of the worthy Mrs. Lovick and 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Smith, which ſhe termed maternal ; . 
and in the affect ionate viſits both of her 
doctor and apothecary; who beigg in years, 
and having children of their own: grown 0 
up, behayed to her with an affection which 
ſhe was pleaſed to call paternal. Death 
now making its gradual approaches, ſne 
ſubdued her reſentments, and offered up 
ſome of her petitions for him who had 
cauſed her moſt dreadful fufferings ; and 
as ſhe had conſtantly preſerved a tender 
affection for her relations, whom the would 
nat ſuffer, in her hearing, to be charged 
with cruelty on her account, ſhe wrotea ves : 
ry moving letter to her ſiſter Arabella, to 
intercede with her father to revoke that 
heavy part of the curſe he had laid upon 
her, which related to hereafter. To this 
ſhe recelved a moſt cruelanfwer ; but after 
thebittereſt reproaches, her ſiſter obſerved, 
that her father, as far as it was in his 
power, withdrew the curſe he had laid 
upon her, and hoped that hey preſent- 
puniſhment would be all ſhe would meet. 
with; but would never own nor forgive 
| her ; 
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+ her 3+ and grieved that he had ſuch 2 
daughter. She received the unjuſt re- 
Proaches in every line of this letter with - 
out repining; and though her neareſt re- 
lations ſeemed to take a pleaſure in en- 
creaſing heb diſtreſs, ſhe. wrote again to 
her ſiſter to inform them that ſhe was 
drawing near the cloſe of life, and to en- 
treat that one or both her parents would 
ſend her their laſt bleſſing; but ſhe re- 
ceived a crue}denial, expreſſed in the moſt 
barbarous terms. Thus treated by an 
unfeeling fiſtery ſhe wrote a tender letter 
to the-ſame purpoſe, to her mamma, and 
to each of her uncles;-but without effect; 
that good lady, who would joyfully tes 
received hey to her boſom, being over- 
ruled was conſtrained to refuſe the kinuly 
— 

The humanity of -Mr Belford's beha- 
viour to the unhappy Clariſſa, the obliga- 
Tion he had conferred upon her in deliver- 
ing her from a wretehed confinement: in 
* : his honour that Lovelace ſhould not 

moleſſ 
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moleſt her, and in kindly recommending a 
phyſician whom ſhe highly eſteemed, had 
- ſuch an effect on that lady's mind, that 


ſhe defired him, for her private ſatisfac- 
tion, to give her an abſtract of his letter 
on the . pretended fire, and what after- 
: -wards paſſed at Hampſtead, promiſing to 
make no uſe of this communication, ei- 
ther to his or Lovelaceꝰs diſadvantage, With 
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this requeſt Mr. Belford readily complied ; 
when Clariſſa, finding that Lovelace had 
done her juſtice, ſhe, to Belford's aſhoniſh- 
ment, deſired, that when ſhe was dead, he 
would be the protector of her honour, and 
her executor; obſerving, that it would do 
credit to her memory; that wanting time 
to write her own ſtory, ſhe had intruſted 
it to the account given by the deſtroyer 
of her fame* and fortune. Mr. Belford 
anſwered, He hoped ſhe would live to ſee 
many happy years, and to perform what 
lay neareſt her heart; but in caſe of ſur- 
vivorſhip, he would accept of the ſacred 


office. 
Clariſſa's 


Has +# „„%0V0 . . 
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it down to her relations; and ſuch was 
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Clariſſa's relations being, in the mean 
time, willing to know her manner of life, 
and if ſhe was really fo ill as ſhe pretend - 
ed, commiſſioned xpragmatical young pe- 
dant, who had juſt taken orders, and was 
going to London, to make proper enqui- 
ries ; the reſult of which was, that though 
ſhe was very ill, ſhe was viſited by one 
of Mr. Lovelace intimate friends, and 
often went out in a chair, as it was ſaid, 
to hear morning prayers; but he had been 
told, that nothing was more common than 
to make the hearing of morning prayers 
a cover for private aſſignations. Having 
collected this conjectural ſcandal, he ſent 


the ſpirit by which they were governed, that 
they readily believed the worſt infinu- 
ation, and it was agreed to ſend her out of 
the reach of both Lovelace and Belford. 
Her ſiſter was therefore directed to write to 
Clariſſa, to propoſe her taking a voyage 
to one of the colonies, | 
About this time arrived Colonel Mor- 
den, the truſtee for her grandfather's eſ- 
M tate, 


— 
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tate, who was received by the family with 
. great marks of reſpect. But having a 
ſincere regard for Clariſſa, whom he had 
not ſeen for ſome years, he reſolved to 
take his own meaſures, to oblige Love- 
- lace to marry her, and to put her in poſ- 
feffion of her grandfather's eſtate. With 
this view he rode to M-—hall, where he 
had a very warm conteſt with lord M—— 


and Lovelace; but after ſeveral ſallies of 


paſſion, they grew more calm and com- 
| poſed, and Lovelace doing juſtice to Cla- 
riſſa's merit, and very freely cenſuring his 
own conduct, while he concealed the 


blackeſt inſtance of his villany, and pro- 


- feſſing his ardent defire to make her all 


the reparation in his power by marrying 


her, as ſoon as ſhe would permit him that 
honour, they came to a good underſtand- 
ing; on which Lovelace laid before the 
Colonel ſeveral of the letters that had paſ- 


- fed between them, and informed him of 


ſome noble propoſals made by the lord 


* . 2 
138 — 7 | 


NM, and the ladies of his family, in 


favour ot — even after his being en- 


tirely |} 
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tirely rejected by that lady. Colonel Mor- 
den was charmed with this inſtance of ge- 


neroſity; and being perfectly ſatisfied with 


Lovelace, took his leave. 


This gentleman now wrote a very af- 


fecting letter to Clariſſa, to prevail on her 
to accept of Lovelace; to comfort her un- 
der her preſent illneſs; and to inform her 


that he would be her conftant friend; and 


was then exerting all his endeayours to 


produce a happy reconciliation between 


her and her relations; which, as ſoon as he 


had accompliſhed, he himſelf would haſte 


to bring her the joyful tidings. 
The Colonel being now firmly convinc- 


ed of his niece's innocence, ſent a perſon 


of diſcretion to enquire into the mannerin 


which ſhe was ſupported, and the ftate of 
her health. This meſſenger filled him 


with the greateſt concern and aſtoniſh- 


ment; for he found that ſhe was reduced 


to the neceſſity of ſelling her cloaths for 
ſupport; that'fhe was very ill, and that 
her piety and reſignation rendered her the 


admiration of all who were admitted to 


M2 converſe 
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converſe with her. He then paid a viſit to 
Miſs Howe, who ſhewed him ſeveral of 


Clariſſa's letters, by which it evidently ap- 


peared that ſhe was extremely il!; and he 
read one in particular, in which, in a very 
tender and affectionate manner, ſhe de- 


ſcribed her weakneſs, and her being o- 


bliged ſeveral times to break off, in order 
to prevent her fainting. 


Mr. Morden having tranſcribed theſe 


paſſages, he the next day procured a ge- 


neral meeting with all the family, and re- 
newed his ſolicitations in favour of Cla- 


riſſa; he then expatiated on her penitence, - 


virtue, and ill health; read a very con- 
trite letter, wrote by Lovelace to Clariſſa, 
with her high-ſoul'd anſwer; and after- 
ward mentioning his viſit to Miſs Hywe, 
read ſome of the paſſages he had tranſcrib- 
ed from Clariſſa's letters to that lady ; par- 


ticularly one, in which ſhe aſked what 


could be done for her now, ſhould her 


friends be ever ſo favourable? And wiſhed, 
more for their ſakes than for her own, - 
TOTP would fall relent ; and then com- 
plained 


. 0 
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plained that ſhe was very ill, and muſt 
drop her pen. At this, Mrs. Harlowe, 
weeping and wringing her hands, cried, O 
my child! my child! They all ſeemed af- 
feed, except Clariſſa's brother, who, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the good lady, cried, 
Dear madam, pray recollect that you haye 
more children than this ungrateful one. 
Mr. Morden was at length permitted to 
proceed with his extracts; and again mov- 
ed every one to pity the unhappy Clariſſa; 
but her brother going to each, ſtrove to 
harden their hearts, and in particular a- 
gain reminded his mother, that ſhe had 
other children; aſking, what was there in 
all that was read, but the reſult of his 
ſiſter's talent at moying the paſſions? Mrs, 
Harlowe talked of going to town to ſee, 
and comfort her poor unhappy daughter, 
and Mr. Morden offered his ſervice to eſ- 
cort her; but this too was over-ruled by 
the imperious brother, who rendered inef- 
fectual all his endeavours to reſtore the 
dying Clariſſa to their favour. At this 
the colonel exclaimed again his inhuma- 


3M nity, 


— 
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nity, reproached him for his obduracy; 
and high words ariſing between them, 
their reſentments were carried to a very 
1 great height; and every one ſiding with 
1 the brother, Mr. Morden lifting up his 
| , hands and eyes, cried, To what hearts of 
'F flint am I related O couſin Har- 
1 lowe, are you reſolved to have but one 
| p | daughter? Are you, Madam, to be taught 
4 | by a ſon, who has no bowels, to forget 
: that you are a mother? I will never more 
; open my lips to you on this ſubje&: But 
' will inſtantly make my will, and in me 
; 
| 
N 
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mall the dear creature have the father, 
uncle, and brother ſhe has loſt. On fay- 
ing this, he hurried out of the room, not- 
withſtanding their ufing their utmoſt en- 
1 deavours to detain him; and, calling for 
his horſe, rode away. 

In the mean time Clariſſa was bufily 
employed in taking all ſuch meaſures as 
the thought would render the office of her 
executor as little troubleſome as poſſible. 
That lady had not only rendered the view 


of death familiar to her mind, but longed 
for 
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for its approach and every preparation 
for it was attended with pleaſure, She 
took a chair, and went to an undertaker's 
in Fleet-ſtreet, where the beſpoke her cof- 
fin; and with the greateſt compoſure, gave 
directions about ſome emblems, of which 
ſhe had made drawings, and choſe to have 
placed on the lid. 

Some days after ſhe had taken this ex- 
traordinary ſtep, Mr. Belford paid her a 
viſit, and was but juſt ſeated, when he 
was ſtartled at bearing a rumbling noiſe 
upon the ſtairs, ag if a large trunk had 
been bringing up between two people. 
Clariſſa bluſhed, and entreating him not 
to be ſurpriſed, ſaid they were bringing 
her ſomething before the time. In an in- 
ſtant Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick entered, 
crying, O Madath, what have you done? 
and Mr. Belford farting up and going to 
the door, to his great ſarprize, they told 
him it was a'coffin. With the utmoſt in- 
trepidity and calmneſs Clariſſa aroſe, and 
directed the men to carry it intp her bed- 
chamber: and then returning, fd, Pray 

excuſe 
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excuſe me, Mr. Belford; and don't yeu 
Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Lovick, be con- 
cerned; there is nothing more in it than 
the uncommonneſs of the thing, May we 
not be as reaſonably ſhocked at going to 
church, where are the monuments of our 
anceſtors, with whoſe duſt we hope ours 
will one day be mingled, as to be affected 
at ſuch a fight as this? They all remain- 
ing ſilent, the women holding their aprons 
to their eyes, Why this concern ? ſhe re- 
ſumed, If I am to. be blamed, it is for 
ſhewing too much ſolicitude for this poor 
earthly part of me. 1 love to do every 
thing I can for myſelf; and I have here 
no mother, no ſiſter, no Miſs Howe, near 
me. And pray-what is the difference of 
a few days to you, when by it, I am gra- 
tified rather than diſcompoſed —— My 
dear friends, added ſhe to the women, 1 
have conſidered theſe things; don't give 
me reaſon to think that you have not. 
They were all of them ſtill ſilent, the wo- 
men in grief, and Mr. Belford in a man- 
ner ſtunned, She then aſked the women 
1 
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to walk in, and look upon it; and Mr, 
Belford took his leave, obſerving to her, 
that ſhe had done wrong, very wrong, and 
ought not to be allowed by any means to 
have before her ſuch an object. | 
+ The coffin was covered with fine black 
cloth, and lined with white ſattin; and 
the burial dreſs was brought in with it. 
Mrs. Lovick took the liberty to blame her, 
and wiſhed the removal of ſuch an ob- 
ject, at leaſt from her bed- chamber. But 
Clarifla replied, To people in health, this 
ſight may ſeem too ſolemn; and my un- 
concern, may appear affected ; but to me, 
who have been ſo gradually weaned from 
the world, and haye ſo much reaſon to re- 
joĩce that I am leaving it, it is far other- 
wiſe: and I cannot help ſaying, that I 
- dwellon, I indulge and enjoy the thoughts 
of death. For, added ſhe, looking ſted- 
faſtly at the awful receptacle, there is ſuch 
a vaſt ſuperiority of weight and jmpor= 
tance in the thought of death, and its 
hoped-for happy conſequences, that it an- 
nihilates all other concerns. Believe me, 
ny 
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my good friends, it does what nothing 
elſe can; it teaches me, by ſtrengthening 
me, to inforce that divineſt example, to for- 
give all the injuries I have received; and 
ſhuts out from my ſoul the remembrance 
of paſt evils. 

Clariffa's mind ſtill continued calm aad 
ſerene; but ſhe was now ſatisfied with 
the duties of the cloſet, and the viſits of 
the miniſter of the pariſhz and would no 
more leave the houſe. Mean-while, though 
her weakneſs daily encreaſed, and her 
ſight began to fail; all her noble intellects 
were ſtrong and lively. She laid before Mr. 
Felford a particular account of what ſhe 
would have done immediately after her de- 
ceaſe; ſhewed him where ſhe had depoſited 
her will, and where ſhe had put her let- 
ters and copies of letters; and then cauſed 
him to ſeal up all with his own ſeal, in 
her preſence; this was done with an air 
ſo compoſed and chearful, as equally ſur- 
prized and affected both him, and the wo- 
men who were preſent. Then rubbing 
her eyes, which ſhe ſaid were miſty, and 
looking 
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looking intently upon them, God bleſs you 
all! cried ſhe. How kindly are you con- 
cerned for me! who ſays I am friendleſs ? 
who ſays I am abandoned, and amongft 
_ ſtrangers ?——Good Mr. Belford, don't 
be ſo generouſly humane ! Indeed, added 
ſhe, putting her handkerchief to her eyes, 
you will make me leſs happy than I am 
ſure you with me to be. 

That gentleman ſoon after retired, and 
immediately wrote to. Colonel Morden, 
that if he expected to ſee his beloved cou- 
ſin alive, he muſt loſe no time; and by 
the ſame poſt Dr. H—— wrote to her fa- 
ther, to acquaint him that he had yet an 
opportunity to ſave himſelf and family 
great future regret, by diſpatching one of 
it, with his and his lady's laſt bleſling, to 
- the moſt excellent lady of her ſex ; and af- 
ter giving the higheſt encomiums on her 
conduct, which he obſerved, was that, in 
which a dying ſaint might glory; he ob- 
ſerved that whatever was done, muſt be 
done ſpeedily ; for he did not think ſhe 
could live above a week; and how long 

of 
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of that time ſhe might enjoy her ſenſes, ſo 
as to receive comfort from the favours he 
might think proper to confer upon her, 
he could not pretend to ſay. 

Mr. Belford had communicated to Love- 
Jace every particular as it paſſed, and that 
gentleman now ſeeing the effects of the vil- 
lainous treatment he had given the excel- 


lent lady, whom he had forced into his 
protection, was now ſtung by the re- 


proaches of his own conſcience. Sick of 
himfelf, ſick of the remembrance of his vile 
plots, which had brought upon him ſuch 
heavy, ſuch durable remorſe, he in un- 


availing anguiſh, uttered his complaints 


to Mr, Belford, bidding him tell the Doc- 
tor, that if he could recover her, he would 
make himapreſent of a thouſand guineas. 
But defiring him, that if ſhe really left the 
world, he would not bluntly tell him ſo, 
but only that he would do well to take a 
tour to Paris. 

The Colonel no ſooner received Mr. Bel- 
ford's letter, than abandoning all thoughts 


of procuring a reconciliation, he rode poſt 
m_ to 


8 
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to London, and alighted at Mr. Smith's, 
where, with great impatience, he imme- 
diately aſked how Miſs Harlowe did. Mrs, 
Smith let him know ſhe was alive, but ſhe 
feared was drawing on apace. Good 
God ! ctied he, can I ſee her? My name 
is Morden. I have the honour to be nearly 
related to her, ſtep up, pray, and if ſhe 
be ſenſible, tell her that I am here. Who 
is with her? She replied, there was nobody 
but her nurſe and Mrs. Lovick, except Mr. 
Belford was with her, He then defired to 
ſpeak with Mr. Belford, who came down 
to him; when being informed that ſhe was 
ſitting in a ſound ſleep, the Colonel beg- 
ged that he might ſee her, though ſleep- 
ing; for his impatience was too great to 
permit his ſtaying till ſhe awaked, and he 
would not have her diſturbed, Mrs. 
Smith, therefore ſtepping up before them, 
defired Mrs. Lovick and the nurſe not to 
ſtir when they entered. Colonel Morden 
on his being introduced by Mr. Belford, 
ſound her dreſſed in white, with her left 
arm round Mrs, Lovick's neck, who fat 
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cloſe by her. One faded check reſted upon f 
the good woman's breaſt, the kindly 
* warmth of which had overſpread it with 
4 a faint, but charming fluſh; the other 
5 paler and hollow. Her hands which were | 
extremely white, hung lifeleſs, one before 
her, the other was held by the affectionate 
widow, whoſe tears bedewed the face 
| which her motherly boſom ſupported, Her 
| cauntenance had an air, of the ſweeteſt 
| calmneſs and ſerenity, and her fleep ſeem- 
| ed eaſy ; her breath was indeed quick and 
J. mort, but tolerably free, and did not ap- 
1 q pear like that of a perſon on the verge of 
life. In this affecting attitude, ſhe ap- 
1 peared before her couſin Morden, who 
j |: lighing often, gazed upon her with folded 
| arms, and the moit affectionate attention 
till, at laſt, on her ſtarting, and fetching 
her breath with greater difficulty than be- 
fore, he retired to a ſcreen that was drawn 
before her coffin, which ſtood under the 
window. This ſcreen was placed there as 
ſoon as Clariſſa was obliged to take to her 
chamber; though Mr. Belford, in the 
| | ſhort 
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mort converſation he had with the Colonel, 
had forgot to inform him of what he 
would probably ſee, 

On his retiring thither, he drew out his 
handkerchief, and, drowned in grief, ſeem- 
ed unable to ſpeak; but on caſting his 
eyes downwards, he perceived the ſhape of 
a coffin; and lifting up a purple cloth, 
that was ſpread over it, he ſtarted back, 
crying, Good God! What's here? Mrs. 
Smith ſtepped up ſoftly to him; but while 
he was, in a low voice, blaming her for 
ſuffering his couſin to indulge her gloomy 
reflections with ſuch an object; and ſhe 
vindicating herſelf, Clariſſa heaved a pro- 
found ſigh, ſtarted, and awaked. She ob- 
ſerved, that ſhe had flept without being 
refreſhed, and that her fingers ends ſeem- 
ed numbed. Mr. Belford told her that 
her couſin Morden had called there, and 
would return in half an hour ; : but he 
feared to ſurprize her. Nothing in this 
world can now ſurprize me, ſaid ſhe, ex- 
cept my dear Mamma was to come, and 
favour me with her laſt bleſſing. That 
N 2 would 
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would even yet be a welcome ſurpriſe. 
But if he comes, what ſhall I do about that 
ſcreen? He will probably chide me, and 1 
can't bear chiding now, 

Mr. Belford now favoured Mr. Mor- 
den's retreat, and the ſcreen was placed 
25 near the window as poſſible, to prevent 
his ſeeing what was behind it ; while he, 
hearing all ſhe ſaid, reſolved to take no 
notice of it. He ſoon after ſent in his 
name, and being inſtantly admitted, fold- 
ed the lady in his arms as ſhe fat, drop- 
ping down on one knee; for placing her 
hands on ths elbows of the chair, ſhe at- 
tempted to riſe, but could not. Excuſe 
me, my dear couſin, ſaid ſhe, excuſe my 
not ſtanding up.] did not expect 
ſuch a favour now; but Jam glad of this 
opportunity of thanking you for all your 
kind and generous goodneſs. I never, my 
beſt beloved and deareſt couſin, ſaid ke, the 
tears guſhing from his eyes, ſhall forgive 
myſelf that I did not attend you ſoon- 
er. Little did I think you were ſo ill; 
nor do any of your friends believe it. If 
they 
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they did——If they did, repeated ſhe, 
interrupting him, I ſhould have more com- 
paſſion from them— I am ſure I ſhould, 
But, pray Sir, how did you leave them ? 
Are you reconciled to them ? If you are 
not, I beg, if you love your poor Clariſ- 
ſa, that you will. For every widened diſ- 
ference ſerves to augment my fault, ſince 
that is the foundation of all. He then 
told her, that he had brought her the ac- 
counts of her grandfather's eſtate, with 
bills and draughts upon their banker, left 
ſhe ſhould be in want of money; and 
that this was ſuch an earneſt of an ap- 
proaching reconciliation, that he dared to 
anſwer for every thing elſe. Ah, Sir! 
cried ſhe, — with frequent breaks and 
pauſes, —— I wiſh, I wiſh, this does not 
rather ſhew, that were I to live, they 
would have nothing more to ſay to me. I 
never had any pride in being independent: 
all my actions, when I might have made 
myſelf more ſo, ſhew this. She then apo- 
logized for having troubled Mr. Belford 
with the office of being her executor z 
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from her not having ſeen him ſooner, and 
not knowing that he ftill honoured: her 
with his regard; and entreated him not 
to revenge her on Lovelace. After this, 
complaining of her being very faint and 
low, and expreſſing her ſorrow that ſhe 
could not better deſerve the honour of that 
viſit, ſhe funk back in her chair, and was 
filent ; on which the Colonel and Mr. Bel- 
ford inſtantly withdrew. | 
* Clarifſa had before remarked that all 
would be moſt conveniently over in bed: 
The ſolemn, the important moment ap- 
proached, but her ſoul ardently aſpiring 
after immorality; ſhe imagined the time 
moved ſlowly ; and with great preſence of 
mind, ſhe gave orders in refation to her 
Body, direct ing her nurſe and the maid of 
the houſe, as ſoon'as ſhe was cold, to put 
Ker into her coffin, The Colonel, after 
paying her another viſit, wrote to her un- 
de Mr. John Harlowe, that' they might 
ſave themſelves the trouble of having any 
firther debates — reconciliation; for 
before 


if. 
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before they could reſolve, his dear couſin 
would probably be no more. 

A day or two after, Mr. Belford was 
ſent for, and immediately came; at his 
entrance he ſaw the Colonel kneeling by 


her bed-ſide with the lady's right hand in 


both his, which his face covered, bathing- 
it with his tears, though ſhe had juſt been 
endeavouring to comfort him; in noble and 
elevated ſtrains. On the oppoſite ſide of 
the bed, was ſeated Mrs. Lovick, who' 
leaning againſt the bed's-head in a moſt. 


diſconſdlate manner, turned to him, as 
ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, crying, O Mr. Bel- 


ford, the dear lady! A heavy figh not 
permitting her to ſay more. 
was kneeling at the bed's feet with claſp- 
ed fingers and uplifted eyes, with the tears 
trickling in large drops down her cheeks, 


as if imploring help from the ſource of life 


and every comfort. 


The excellent lady had been ſilent a 
few minutes, and was thought ſpeechleſs, 
ſhe moving her lips without uttering a 


mow but when Mrs. Lovick; on Mr. 
Bel- 
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Belford's approach, pronounced his name? 
O Mr. Belford ! cried ſhe, in a faint in- 
ward voice, Now ! 
I bleſs God, all will ſoon be over ———— 
afew —a very few moments will end this 
ſtrife and I ſhall be happy 
Comfort, Sir, comfort my couſin 
dee the blameable kind- 
neſs ! He does not wiſh me to be 
happy ſo ſoon | Then pauſing for two or 
three minutes, during which her looks 


were earneſtly fixed on the Colonel, My 
deareſt couſin, ſhe reſumed, be comfort - 


ed! What is dying but the com- 
mon lot ? The mortal frame may 
. ſeem to labour but that is all! It 


3s not ſo hard to die as I thought 


The preparation is the difficulty, and I 


bleſs God I have had time for that ! =—— 
the reſt is worſe to beholders than to 
me I am all bleſſed hope hope 
itſelf! Here her looks expreſſed this truth; 


for a ſweet ſmile overſpread her. counte - 


nance. After a ſhort ſilence, Once more, 
my dear 3 ſaid ſhe, commend me 
; moſt 
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moſt dutifully to my father and mother, to 
my ſiſter, to my brother, to my uncles —— 
Tell them I bleſs them with my departing 


breath for all their diſpleaſure, I 
| bleſs them Moſt happy has been my 
puniſhment here happy indeed. 
She was again filent for a few moments, 
| lifting up her eyes, and the hand her cou- 
fin did not hold between his, and then 
; cried, “ O death! where is thy ſting ?” 

— — © It is good for me that I was af- 
flicted.“ Then turning to the Colonel 
and Mr. Belford, who were loſt in ſpeech- | 
leſs ſorrow, O dear, dear gentlemen, ſaid it 
ſhe, you don't know what foretaſtes —— 
what aſſurances. —— Here, ſhe again ſtop- 
ped, and looked upward, ſweetly ſmiling, | 
as if in a thankful rapture. 'l 
4 She then turned her head towards Mr. | 

| 


— 


Belford, and ſaid, Do you, Sir, tell your 
friend, that I forgive him! And I pray 
God forgive him ! — Again pauſing, and 
lifting up her eyes, as if praying for his 
forgivneſs. Let him know, added ſhe, 
how 
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how happily I die, and that I wiſh his laſt 
tour may be like mine. 

Again ſhe was ſilent for a few moments, 
and then reſuming my ſigtit fails me 
your voices only but the voice 
of grief is alike in all. Is not this Mr. b g 
Morden's hand ? preſſing one of his with 
tier hand, which ſhe had juſt let go. Which 
is Mr. Belford's ? added ſhe, holding out 
the other. He gave her his. God Al- : 

mighty bleſs you both, and make you both 
in your laſt hour for you muſt come 
to this! —— as happy as I am. 

Again fhe pauſed, her breath growing 
ſhorter; and after a few minutes, And, 
now my deareſt couſin, give me your hand 

 — nearer —— nearer ſtill, added ſhe, 
drawing it towards her, and preſſing it to 
her dying lips - God protect you, dear, 
dear Sir! and once more, receive my beſt 
and moft grateful thanks and 
tell my dear Miſs Howe —-———— ſhe 


will one day, I fear not, be a faint in 
heaven, : g 


[ 
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Aſter again continuing for a ſhort time 
filent, ſhe reſumed, in a more faint and 
broken accent, And you, Mr. Belford, 
preſſing his hand, may God preſerve you, 
and make you ſenſible of, all your errors 
may you be —— he then ſunk her 
head upon her pillow, and fainting away, 
drew from them her hands. They all 
thought ſhe was gone, and each gave way 
to a violent burſt of grief. But foon 
ſhewing ſigns of returning life, their at- 
tention was again engaged; and when a 
little recovered, Mr. Belford entreated her 
to compleat_in his favour, her half pro- 
nounced bleſſing ; when waving her hand 
to him and her couſm, and bowing her 
head to every one preſent, not omitting the 
nurſe and the maid ſervant, with a falter- 


ing and inward voice, ſhe added, Bleſs 
—— bleſs —— bleſs —— you all !- 


And now and now------- for the laſt 
time, holding up her almoſt lifeleſs hands, 


— Come, O come — Bleſſed Lord Jeſus —. 


And with theſe words ſhe expired, with; 
ſuch a ſmile, ſuch a ſweet ſerenity, at that. 
inſtant 
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inſtant overſpreading her face, as ſeemed 
to expreſs her eternal happineſs, already 
begun. 

Mr. Belford and the colonel, preſſed 
her ſtill warm though lifeleſs hand with 
their lips, and then retired into the next 
room: Where they looked at each other 
as if going to ſpeak; but as if one moti- 
on governed, as one cauſe affected both, 
they turned away filent. Mr. Morden 
ſighed as if his heart would burſt; and at 
laſt, lifting up his hands and face, Good 
heaven | ſaid he, fupport me! And is it 
thus, O flower of nature ! Muſt we 
no more ——-never more my bleſ- 
' ſed, bleſſed couſin ! —— And then, as if 
recollecting himſelf, Forgive me, Sir! he 
added O excuſe me, Mr. Belford ; 
and haſtily paſſing by him, walked down 
ſtairs, and left the houſe; Mr. Belford 
remaining ſilent and motionleſs as a ſtatue : 
But, at laſt, recovering himſelf as well as 
he was able, he wrote to two of his com- 
panions to haſten to Lovelace, to prevent 
his performing ſome act of diſperation 

; and 


| 
| 
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and then ſent to the latter a ſhort note, in 
which were only theſe words, © I have 
« only to ſay at preſent, thou wilt do well 
« to take a tour to Paris, or where-ever 
te thy deſtiny ſhall lead thee.” 

The very day after Clariſſa's death, a 
ſervant in livery brought for her a letter 


from her brother, and another from her 
ſiſter, to comfort and aſſure her of her 


father's and mother's bleſſing, which ſhe 
had fo ardently longed for, and which, had 
they come in time, ſhe would have receiv- 
ed with great joy. 

Mr. Belford, on looking over her pa- 
pers, found ſhe had written letters to be 
ſent after her deceaſe, to every one of her 
famliy ; alſo to Miſs Howe and Lovelace; 
and one to himſelf. Theſe were all written 
in a tender, pious and generous ſtrain, in 
order to give comfort, rather than diſtreſs; 
her duty, affection and piety, appeared in 
every line; and all of them expreſſed the 
ecſtatic aſſurance that when thoſe letters 
came to their hand ſhe ſhould be enjoy- 
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. Mr. Belford, now in the character of 
her executor, ſent one of his ſervants with 
the poſthumous letters to the family, and 


to Miſs Howe, and alſo a letter from Co- 


lonel Morden, to acquaint Mr. James Har- 


| lowe with his ſiſter's death, and her de- 


fire to be interred near her grandfather, 
This meſſenger found the whole family 
aſſembled, on occaſion of the letter the 
Colonel had before ſent, and flattering 
themſelves with the hopes, that to haſten 
their reſolutions, their couſin had repre- 
ſented her worſe than ſhe really was ; but 
the ſervant had no ſooner delivered the 
letter that contained the fatal news, than 
the whole houſe was in the utmoſt confu- 
ſion, the ſervants running different ways, 
lamenting and wringing their hands; 
Mrs. Harlowe was in fits, aud all in ſuch 
diſorder, that he could get no — 
nor obtain any notice of himſelf. 

He therefore proceeded to Mrs. Howe's, 
where he had the precaution to deſire to 
ſpeak with Miſs's maid, to whom he com- 
municated the fatal news, that · ſhe might. 

2 : break 
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break it to her miſtreſs.” The maid her- 
ſelf was ſo affected, that the old lady came 
to fee what ailed her, and was herſelf ſo 
ſtruck with the communication, that ſhe 
was obliged to fit down. O the ſweet 
creature ! ſaid ſhe, And is it come to 
this? — O my poor Nancy —— How fhall 
T be able to break the matter to my Nan- 
cy ! When Mrs. Howe was a little recover- 
ed, ſhe went up, in order to let her daugh- 
ter know the dreadful tidings, taking the 
letter and ſalts in her hand. Inſtantly the 
houſe keeper, with her face overſpread 
with tears, came kurrying down into the 
kitchen, crying, her young miſtreſs had 
fainted away ; nor did ſhe wonder at it. 
—— There never lived a lady more 
worthy. of general admiration than Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe ! and never was there a 


ſtronger friendſhip diſſolved by death, 
than between her young lady and her. She 
then hurried away with a lighted wax 
candle, and feathers to burn under the noſe 


| 
| 


of her young miſtreſs. 
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Mr. Morden reſolved to accompany the 
hearſe to Harlowe-Place. The coffin was 
filled with flowers and aromatic herbs; 
and proper caretaken to prevent the corpſe 
from being moved by the jolting of the 
hearſe. He arrived at Harlowe-Place, ſome 
time before the body. At his entrance 
into the court, all were in motion, every 
ſervant he ſaw had ſwelled eyes, and ſeem- 
ed deeply concerned. But a perfect con- 
cert of grief broke out the moment they 
ſaw him enter the parlour. Mr. Harlowe, 
the father, no ſooner caſt his eyes upon 
him, than he cried, O couſin, couſin, you 
are the only perſon of all our family, who 
have nothing to reproach yourſelves with ! 
The poor mother, bowing her head to him, 
in ſpeechleſs grief, ſat with her handker- 
chief held to her eyes with one hand, while 
her fiſter Harvey held the other between 
both hers, weeping upon it. Mr. Antho- 
ny Harlowe, who conducted Colonel Mor- 
den into the room, went towards Mrs. 
Harlowe, crying, Don't —don't—dear 
ſiſter! Then towards the afflifted father, 
Don't — 
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Don't — don't, dear brother, Don't thus 
give way And without being able to 
ſay another word, went to a corner of the 
room, and, wanting himſelf the comfort 
he ſtrove to give, ſunk into a chair, and 


- ſobbed aloud. 2 


The Colonel then approaching the in- 
conſolable mother, ſaid, Let us not, Ma- 
dam, give way to a grief, which however 
juſt, can be of no avail. We hurt our- 
ſelves, and cannot recall the dear creature 
for whom we mourn. Nor indeed would 
you wiſh it, did you but know with what 
aſſurances of eternal happineſs ſhe left the 
world. She is happy, Madam 
Depend upon it, ſhe is happy! and let this 
be your comfort. O couſin, couſin ! cried 
the unhappy mother, withdrawing her 
hand from her ſiſter Harvey's, and preſſing 
the Colonel's with it, You know not what 
a child I have loſt! and how loſt! 
That it is that makes my leſs inſuppor- 
table. by: 

They now all joined in the melancholy 
chorus, each accuſing him and herſelf, and 

073 ſome 
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ſome one another. But the eyes of all 


were in turn, fixed upon James Harlowe, 


as the perſon who had kept up the ge- 
neral reſentment, while he ſeemed hardly 
able to bear his own remorſe, nor Miſs 
Harlowe hers, ſhe breaking out, How 


tautingly did I write to her! How bar- 


barouſly did I infult her! Yet how pa- 


tiently did ſfie bear it! O brother, bro- 


ther — but for you! — but for you! — 
Double not upon me, cried he, interrupt- 
ing her, my own woes! I mY thought 
to reclaim a dear creature that had erred 
T did not intend to break her heart! but 


it was the villainous Lovelace who did 


that —— not any of us ! We muſt for ever 
lament, cried the unhappy mother, our 
unkindneſs to ſo ſweet a child! — Indeed, 

indeed; added the ſoftly to her ſiſter Har- 
vey, 1 have been too paſſive, much too 
paſſive. The temporary quiet I have, all 
my fe, been ſo ſtudious to preſerve; will 
colt, me everlaſting diſquiet ! — Dear 
fiſter.! was all the anſwer Mrs. Harvey 


could make, I Save done but half my 


duty 


— — 
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duty to the deareſt and moſt deſerving of 


my children, reſumed the afflicted mother; 


— nay, not half —— How have we 
hardened our hearts againſt her Again 
her tears chonked up the paſſage of her 
words, and, dearèſt, deareſt ſiſter! was 
all the reply Mrs. Harvey could make. 
Would to heaven, proceeded the mother, 
Thad but once ſeen her! Then lifting up 
her eyes to her ſon and daughter, ſhe ad- 


ded, O James! O Arabella! were we to 


receive as little mercy ! 
The hearſe at length came to the ends; 
and a ſervant entered to let them know 


what its lumbering heavy noiſe up the 


payed inner-court-yard, had before appriz- 
ed them of; unable to ſpeak, he looked, 
Bowed, and withdrew. Clariſſa, having 
been univerfally beloved, on account of 


her being the common patroneſs of all 


the honeſt poor in the neighbourhood, a- 
bout fifty men, women and children had, 

at the ſolemn tolling of the bell of the 
pariſh church, aſſembled ; this was a re- 


ſpett paid to the memory of the deceaſed, 


out 
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out of officious love, as the hearſe paſſed 


near the church. Several of theſe people 


made a good appearance, but not one of 


them had a dry eye, each lamenting the 
death of the admirable lady, who never 
ſtirred out, but ſomebody was the better for 
it. When the coffin was taking out of the 
hearſe, theſe crowding about it, for a few 
moments hindered its being carried in, 


the young people ſtriving who ſhould bear 


it. At length, ſix maidens were permit- 


ted to carry it by the fix handles, into a 
_ parlour adjoining to the hall, which Cla- 


riſſa uſed to call her parlour, and placed 
it on a table in the middle of the room ; 
but when the father and mother, her aunt 
Harvey, the two uncles, and her ſiſter 
came in, joining her brother and Mr. 
Morden, the ſcene became ſtill more af - 
fecting. Their ſorrow was, doubtleſs 
heightened by the idea of their cruelty ; 
and gow ſeeing before them the recepta- 
cle that contained the glory of their fa- 
mily, who was ſo lately driven thence, by 


| their indiſereet and cruel violence, no- 


wonder 


— — —— 


wonder their grief was more than they 
knew how to bear. They would have 
with-held the mother from entering the 
parlour ; but when they could not, though 
undetermined before, led by an irreſiſtable 
impulſe, they all bore her company. The 
poor lady did but juſt caſt her eye upon 
the cofhn, and then ſnatching it away, re- 
tired with paſſionate grief towards the win- 
dow, addreſſing herſelf to her beloved 
daughter! O my child! my child! cried 
ſhe, thou pride of my hope! Why, oh 
why was not I permitted to ſpeak pardon 
and peace to thee? O forgive thy cruel 
mother ! 'The father's grief was too deep 
for utterance, till he ſaw his fon coming 
in, when giving a groan, Never, ſaid he, 
was ſorrow like mine! O ſon! ſon! ad- 
ded he in a reproaching accent. Her un- 
cles and her ſiſter frequently looked and 
turned away on the emblems, in ſilent ſor- 
row. Mrs. Harvey would have read to 
them the inſcription; Theſe words ſhe did 
read: Here the wicked ceaſe from 
troubling Fs but "_— proceed no farther, 

" her 
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her tears fslling in large drops upon the 


plate ſhe was contemplating. 
© Theſe mourners were no ſooner retired, 
than Mr. Morden ordered the lid of the 
coffin to be unſcrewed, and cauſed ſome 
freſh aromatics and flowers to be put into 
it. The maids who brought the flowers, 
were ambitious of ftrewing them about the 
body, and having poured freſh lamentati- 
ons over it, retired, The mourning fa- 
mily being told thatthe lid was unſcrewed, 
they all preſſed in again, except the un- 
happy father and mother : Then it was 
that the grief of each found fluent utter- 
ance: Afterwards the afflicted parents 
propofed to take one laſt view of their 
once-darling daughter, but having reach- 
ed the door, neither of them were able to 
enter the room. | 

Miſs Howe came the next morning in 
her chariot, for the laſt time, to behold 


her beloved friend. Mr. Morden hand- 
ed her out, when addrefling him, Never 


did I think, faid ſhe, to enter more theſe 
doors, but my Clariſſa brings meafter ber 
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He led her into the parlour; where 
ſeeing the coffin, ſhe_ withdrew her hand 
from his, impatiently puſhed aſide the lid, 
and removed the face-eloths. Then in a 
wild air, claſped her up- lifted hands to- 
gether, now looking upon the corpfo, now 
up to heaven: At laſt, breaking ſilence, 
O Sir! cried ſhe, See you not here! 
ſee you not here the glory of her ſex l——- 
Thus by the moſt villanous of your's —— 
thus laid lo] — O-my bleſſed friend 
My ſweet companion! my lovely Moni- 
treſs | —— kiſſing her lips at every tender 
invocation. - And is this all —— is it all 
of my Clariſſa's ſtory ? Then pauſing, One 
tear, my beloved friend, cried ſhe, didſt 
thou allow me but this dumb for. 
row! - — O for a tear to eaſe my full - 
ſwoln heart that is juſt burſting —— But 
why, Sir, Why, Mr. Morden, was ſhe ſent 
hither ? —— Why not to me? — She 
had no father, no mother, no relations 1 
They had all renounced her. L Was 
her ſ{ympathizing friend, and had not Lahe 
beſt * to the dear creatures remains? 
og Mut 
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Muſt names without nature be preferred to 
ſuch love as mine? Again ſhe kiſſed her 
lips, her forehead, and each cheek, figh- 
ing, as if her heart would break. But, why, 
why, faid ſhe, was I with-held from ſee- 
ing my deareſt friend, before ſhe commenc- 
ed angel? delaying till, and too ea- 
fily perſuaded to delay the friendly viſit, 
after which my heart panted |! —— What 
pain will t'us reflection give me 
O my bleſſed friend! Who knows, had I 

come in time, what my cordial comfort-. 
ing might have done for thee! But 
one kiſs more, my angel, my friend, my 
ever to be regretted, loſt companion! A- 

dieu my deareſt Clariſſa ! thou art 
happy ! —— o may we meet; and rejoice 

together, where no villainous Lovelaces, 

no hard-hearted relations will ever ſhock 

our innocence, or ruffle our felicity ! She 

was again ſilent, ſeeming to intend to go, 

tho* unable to leave the place, at the ſame 

time ſtruggling with her grief, and her bo- 

ſom heaving with anguith. At length a flood 

of tears happily guſhing from her eyes, 

Now 
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Now ! now! cried ſhe, I ſhall be eaſier; 
but for this kindly relief, my heart would 
have burſt More, many more tears 
than theſe are my Clariſſa's due But 
why do 1 thus lament the happy And 
that thou art ſo is my comfort. It is, it 
is, dear creature ! again kifling her. Ex- 
cuſe me, Sir, added ſhe, turning to Mr. 
Morden, I loved the dear Clariſſa as ne- 
ver woman loved another. Excuſe my 
frantic grief. How has the glory of her 
ſex fallen a victim to cruelty and hard- 
heartedneſs! Madam, ſaid the Colonel, they 
all have it now indeed they have it 
And let them have it! ſhe returned! I 
ſhould belye my love for the friend of my 
heart, were I to pity them!. But how 
unhappy am I, that I ſaw her not before 


theſe eyes were ſhut, before theſe lips 


were for ever cloſed! — O Sir, you know 
not the wiſdom that continually flowed 
from thoſe lips! nor what a friend 1 have 


loſt! ——— Once more, added ſhe, à ſo- 


lemn and everlaſting adieu! Alas for 
me, a ſolemn and everlaſting adieu]! Then 


P | again 


—— — 
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again kiſſing her, ſhe, with precipitation, 
haſted out of the room, ruſhed into her 
chariot, and giving way to a freſlv burſt 
of tears, departed. 

After this the afflicted parents made ano- 
ther effort to ſee the corps; but at the 
fight of the coffin, Mrs. Harlowe was 
ready to faint, and being unable to ſtay, 
they were conducted out of the room, and 
the lid again ſcrewed down. 

- Thelaſt office was perfc-med with — 


decency, the body being attended by num- 


bers of people of all ranks. The miniſter 
made a very pathetic funeral. ſermon; in 


repeating her praiſes, he frequently wiped 


his eyes, and every one preſent ſtill oftener 
wiped theirs.” She had a'ſet of poor 
people whom ſhe had choſen for their re- 
markable honeſty, and ineffectual induſtry : 
Theſe paid a voluntarily attendance on 


their kind benefactreſs ; and mingling in 


the church, as they could croud near the 
ayle where the corpſe was placed, it wasthe 
leſs wonder that the preacher's ehcomiums 
f © Bl met 
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met with ſuch general and 9 whil- 
pers of approbation. | 

Thus died, and thus was ancerely la- 
mented, the pious, the virtuous, and the 
lovely Clariſſa: About the ſame time died 
the vile and wicked Sinclair, who had 
prompted the intriguing Lovelace to per- 
petrate his villanies againſt the moſt ac- 
compliſhed lady; who like an infernal ſpi- 
rit, had hardened his heart againſt remorſe; 
and baſely aſſiſted him, by horrid potions, 
to violate her honour, was reduced to a 
ſtate of the moſt dreadful wretchedneſs. 
This infamous woman, in a fit of drunken- 
neſs, fell down ſtairs, broke her leg, and 
a mortification enſued. The approach of 
death, and the frightful idea of her guilty 
life, filled her mind with all the horrors of 
deſpair; and after Jingering for ſeveral 
days in a ſtate of the moſt extreme impa- 
tience of ſpirit, expired, filled with terror, 
_ andutteringthemoſtdreadful execrations, 
Lovelace, no fooner received the fatal 
note from Mr. Belford, which let him 
know that Clariſſa was dead, than the agi- 
& P 3 tations 
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tations of his mind made him behave with 
all the marks of diſtraction. He was ſoon 
actually deprived of his ſenſes, and was o- 
bliged to be confined to his room. He 
had, at firſt, no ideas, but of dark and 
confuſed miſery: His mind was diſtracted 
with inward horror; and the ſtings of con- 
ſcience, thoughts of laying violent hands 
on himſelf, then rage, miſchief and de- 
ſpair ruled by turns. His lucid intervals 
were even ſtill worſe; they being attended 
with the reflection of what he was the 
hour before, and what he was likely to be 
the next, and perhaps for liſe: deprived 
of reaſon; the ſport of his enemies, and 
the laughter of fools. But ſoon recover- 
ing the uſe of his rational faculties, he en- 
deavoured to blunt the ſtings of conſcience, 
by aſſuming an affected gaiety, and ruſh- 
ing into ſcenes of mirth and diſſipation. 
His friends perſuaded him to travel for 
the recovery of his health, and Mr. Bel- 


ford being atraid of Colonel Morden, who 


had received ſome particulars of Lovelace's 


baſeneſs, which he did not expect, haſten- 
| ed 
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ed his departure. Mr. Morden, about the 
ſame time, ſet out for Italy; when Mr, 
Harlowe's gardener, whom Loyelace had 
made uſe of to inflame the family againſt 
Clariſſa, and who by the noiſe he made at 
the garden door, had forced her away from 
her friends, wrote to inform Loyelace that 
Colonel Morden had threatened his life; 
on this information, Lovelace ſent a letter 
to Florence, to acquaint him with what 
he had heard, and where he might find 
him. Upon this Mr. Morden, who had 
before laid aſide all thoughts of reyenging 
his excellaat couſin, thinking his honour 
concerned, inſtantly obeyed the ſummons 
they met, and fought; and Lovelace, who 
vainly depending on his {kill, imagined 
himſelf ſure of victory, received two 
wounds, .of which he died the next morn- 
ing. 

The news of Mr. Lovelace's unhappy 
fate was received with as much grief by 
his own relations, as it was with joy, by 
the Harlawe family, and particularly by 
Miſs Howe, His family were indeed wor- 
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thy of pity, as they had fincerely attmired 
the inimitable Clariſſa, and had now the 
mortification of loſing the only male of it 
by a violent death. Mr. Belford was alſo 
far from being unconcerned at this event. 
Ile ſeriouſly reflected on the deep remorſt 
and unhappy end of that gay and ſpright- 
ly rake, and the horrid exit of the infa- 
mous woman who had hardened his heart 


againſt the dictates of humanity and con- 


ſcience; and on the other hand contemp- 


| lated the example he had received from the 


piety and virtue of the moſt excellent of 
her ſex; her noble preparation, and bleſ- 
ſed departure; hence he looked with con- 
tempt and deteſtation on his former vices, 


* andfirml) reſolved, by the divine aſſiſtance, 
to walk in the path of yirtue and religion, . 


which however rugged it may appear at 
its entrance, ends in glory and everlaſting 
felicity. 

Miſs Howe, tlie faithful friend of the 
excellent Clariſſa, and a lady of fine ſenſe 
and underſtanding, is now married to Mr. 

; Hickman), 
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Hickman, a gentleman diſtinguiſhed by 
His virtue and his good temper, with whom 
me lives in the greateſt harmony. 

With reſpe& to the perſons moſt nearly 
related to the excellent Clariſſa, it will be 
proper to add; that Mrs. Harlow, ſur. 
vived her excellent daughter only about 
two years and a half, and Mr. Harlowe 
lived only about half a year after his lady: 
both in their laſt hours rejoicing in 
the thought that they ſhould again ſee and 
join their happy daughter. They, how- 
ever, lived to ſee their fon and daughter 
married: but their nuptials gave them no 
comfort: for the ſon married a lady whom 
both his father and mother and uncles diſ- 
approved : ſhe is a woman of family and 
an orphan; and is obliged at a very great 
expence, to ſupport her claim to eſtates, 
which were his principal inducement to 
make his addreſſes to her; but which, as he 
has very powerful adverſaries to contend 
with, he is never likely to recover. Mean 
while his ungenerous behaviour to his wife, 
for what is as much her misfortune as his, 

has 
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has rendered them both unhappy. He 
ſpends his life in miſery and remorſe, and 
when he opens his mind to the few whom 
he can call his friends, he attributes all his 
misfortunes to his inhuman treatment of 
the angelic Clariſſa. His ſiſter is his bitter- 
eſt enemy; and if either know a joy, it is 
being told of ſome new misfortune hap- 
pening to the other, and ſhe being united 
to a libertine, ſpends her life in jealouſy, 
vexation and diſcontent ;- ſhe ſtill regrets 
her cruel treatment of. the admirable Cla- 
riſſa, and (as well as her brother) is ready 
to attribute to that treatment her own un- 
bappineſs. 
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